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Start your children on the road to lasting oral health by teaching them to massage their gums 
every time they clean their teeth, 


(Gum massage drills now 
part of every modern 
hygiene program .... 


Children are learning the lasting benefits 


of daily massage of the gums 


OR years, our children have been taught, 
Fen taught well, the importance of cleaning 
their teeth. And today, with the new practice of 
gum massage a part of every modern health 
program, America’s debt to her teachers is in- 
creased a hundred-fold. 

With the keenest interest, teachers and pupils 
are taking part in daily gum massage drills to 
keep the gum walls firm and healthy. 


Gum massage wakes up sluggish 
circulation caused by soft food diet 


Our diet of rich, creamy foods provides little or 
no stimulation for the gums. Robbed of exercise, 
they become flabby, tender to the touch. They 
bleed easily. And the first trace of “pink” on 
your tooth brush means that it is high time to 
strengthen those weakened gum walls with 
regular massage. 

To allow “pink tooth brush” to go on and on 


4335790 
4133 


is simply to invite disease of the gums— 
gingivitis, Vincent’s disease, and the rarer but 
far more dreaded, pyorrhea. | 

Yet, with twice-a-dag iniabsage of the gums, 
it is so easy to check “*fink*tooth brush”. For 
massage speeds wfp the tirty!atidn; ‘toning and 
stimulating the ‘guts’ dhd.Kéeping them hard 
and healthy,, . .. v.02 + ws sets tes 

Now, whit yiudditiired’s quinn pebiri and 
glowing with health .. ie time to inculcate the 
priceless habit cf caily massage with tooth 
brush or finger. To quote one dental author- 
ity, “If a man or woman reaches adult life 
with clean, healthy gums he will probably 
keep them so for the re- 
mainder of his life’’. 

Your tireless efforts in 
this direction will go far 
toward preventing even 
the start of gum infec- 








Children’s diets fail to provide the roughage which 
is needed to exercise and stimulate the gums to 
healthy hardness. 





tions. And yours will be a splendid contribution 
toward safeguarding the oral health of the 
growing generation. 
7 Y 7 

Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent dentifrice to 
assist you in teaching children this new tech- 
nique of oral hygiene. Not only is it often recom- 
mended by dentists to tone up the gums as well 
as to clean the teeth, but its refreshing flavor 
delights even children, and that, of course, 
makes things easier. . 

Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it 2 specific 
for tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, 
if your tooth brush occasionally “‘shows pink’”’. 
But Ipanaor no, every educa- 
tor now has an opportunity 
to spread the doctrine of 
better teeth and gums by 
teaching children the twice- 
a-day habit of gum massage. 


@ Published in the interest of Better Health, by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., NEW YORK @ 
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PICK YOUR TOOLS 













































































Pick your tools now—not only for their efficiency but because 


















































of the money they will save. So clearly is the Mimeograph 








































































































































































































































































































































































































recognized as a prime factor:in economy that in these strenu- 


























ous days it is being used as never before by schools and colleges. 


























Record sales mean a record need. Modern education depends 


























on those very form sheets which the Mimeograph produces most 














speedily and at least cost. Grade lists, reports, course outlines, sched- 
ules, posters, examinations, assignments, maps, notebook data, etc., 
it delivers by the thousands within any hour. Simplicity itself — 
anyone can operate it. Write, typewrite or draw on its stencil sheet 
and as many clean-cut duplicates as are needed are yours at top speed. 
Let us show you the Mimeograph’s place in your work. » » Address 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. Or ’phone branch office in principal 


cities; see Mimeograph trademark heading in classified directory. 
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COMMENTS ON THis IssuE 


F THE number of events of 

educational significance occur- 
ring in November, Book Week claims 
a large share of attention. The first 
letter of the article by Josephine 
Corliss Preston deals vitally with this 
subject, which is also presented in 
plays by Dorothy M. Mead and 
Gladys Lloyd. Two handwork arti- 
cles by Gwendolyn O’Connor deal 
with a story-book frieze and stage 
sets for story-book scenes. 


HE thought of world fellowship, 

to which the celebration of 
Armistice Day gives rise, may be em- 
phasized by the use of the songs 
found on the page entitled “Two 
Songs for Armistice Day.” In ge- 
ography class, the making of geog- 
raphy posters, as presented by Marion 
Kassing, and the study of the bricf 
articles on the various states written 
by Rebecca Deming Moore, will be 
helpful in developing the feeling of 
international good will—a feeling 
which the song, “Music Is Magic!” 
by Anna M. Reccius Schmidt and 
Gertrude Hardemann, brings out in a 
vivid way. 


USIC Week may well be the 
occasion of a special assembly 
program in which the entire school 


-participates. In addition to the sev- 


eral songs already mentioned, the 
health songs by Elma Rood, accom- 
panied by a display of health posters 
which might be based on ideas found 
in the article by Sarah McGiffert, 
would make an effective offering for 
a group of primary children, as would 
Mrs. Schmidt’s song, “An Autumn 
Riddle,” for upper grades. Children 
astride hobbyhorses which they have 
made might appear in a closing num- 
ber singing “My Hobbyhorse,” writ- 
ten by Alberta Powell Graham. Music 
posters such as those contributed by 
Nellie L. Fischer have varied uses. 


HE subject of the Pilgrims is pre- 

sented in pictures, articles, and 
a play. The cover, the illustrations 
for several reading pages, and Plates 
II, Ill, and IV of the rotogravure 
section, all depict scenes of Pilgrim 
life, useful in suggesting costumes 


and stage settings. In the article 
which correlates with her picture 
study lesson, Miss Eckford gives ideas 
for dramatics in the primary grades; 
a play for older pupils is entitled 
“The First Thanksgiving”; and possi- 
bilities for dramatic presentations are 
contained in a page of program ma- 
terial arranged by Nathalie Delander. 
Handwork on this subject includes 
paper dolls of Pilgrim children by 
Bess Bruce Cleaveland; a Pilgrim 
boy with movable eyes by Nellie L. 
Fischer; Pilgrim dolls described by 
Frances L. Sharpe on our “Things 
to Do” page; and a Pilgrim frieze 
contributed by Marion Kassing. 


OSELY allied to the Pilgrim 

theme is that of our celebration 
of Thanksgiving, and abundant mate- 
rial is offered on the many phases 
of the subject. Entertainment mate- 
rial includes the page of program 
suggestions by Miss Delander, a page 
of seasonal verse, and a Thanksgiving 
song. Plates I and VI of the roto- 
gravure section, and a double-page 
feature by Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
offer seasonal story pictures; while 
timely decorations are found in the 
window and calendar designs by 
Miss Cleaveland and in a blackboard 
picture by Ralph Avery. Articles by 
Marion Reed and Annabel Snyder 
contain directions for making favors 
to use at a Thanksgiving party, for 
which typical refreshments are sug- 
gested by Mary Agnes Davis. The 
oyster, often a part of the Thanks- 
giving feast, is the subject of Plate 
VII of the rotogravure section and of 
a correlating primary story. An ar- 
ticle by Elsie Post Long includes a 
story which is appropriate for the 
Thanksgiving season. 


ELPFUL material in a study of 

pioneer life, which may be an 
outcome of the children’s interest in 
the Pilgrims, will be found in the 
painting, “The Old Oregon Trail,” on 
Plate VIII of the rotogravure section; 
in Miss Storm’s story, “West in a 
Covered Wagon”; and in two proj- 
ects, “The Story of Our City,” by 
Ethel M. Funk, and “A Colonial 
Kitchen,” by Agnes Jean Douglass. 
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Make this the Happiest, the most Inspirational 
Holiday Season your Classroom has ever known 


Here are new materials to bring new zest, and new interest to colorful and con- 
structive seat work. All of these portfolios present projects with definite and 
practical objectives. ‘They encourage the pupil’s best efforts because the results 

attainable are beautiful, substantial and worthwhile. . 


What is more picturesque, more colorful than a Dutch Scene 
from Old Holland? 
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DUTCH FRIEZE Ce PSI 


By Helen Dexter Doane , [iT | \s¥ 
Presents a most charming Dutch project, Aw SS FL 


worked out in beautiful color and simple, tae 
artistic design. It consists of twelve double 
plates, size 12 x 18, printed in outline, to be 
colored, cut and pasted into a handsome 
frieze—or the original outlines may be 
used as patterns for tracing in making a 
frieze of any length. 

The portfolio includes a large revroduc- 
tion of the complete frieze in colors, pro- 
viding a guide to construction and coloring with complete directions. 

Twelve double plates, color suggestion sheet, and directions, in 
portfolio. Price, $0.80 







Your most interesting creative art 
project for the fall holidays is 
a Marionette show— 














Any teacher can now carry out this project effectively 
with simple, definite instructions for every detail of 
puppets, mechanism and stage, by following the pat- 
terns in this new portfolio 


MARIONETTES 


IN THE SCHOOL 
By Margaret L. Milley 


Hugh Lofting presents: THE 
DOCTOR DOLITTLE 
PICTURE MATCHING 

| GAME 


Femous characters of Dr. Loft- 
ing’s book in a colorful, educational 
game. It includes six complete pic- 
tures in color on heavy cardboard, 











































and six duplicates each cut in six- 
teen squares. The cut-up tablets are 
to be matched on the complete pic- 
ture, and the method of play is 
unique, simple and _ interesting. 
There is one card each with its dis- 
sected duplicate for Doctor Dolittle; Polynesia, the parrot; Dab Dab 
the Duck; Gub Gub the pig; Jip the dog; and Too Too the owl, each 
in a different color scheme. Price, $1.00 


MY VERY OWN BOOK 
By C. A. Record 


Silent reading, number work, coloring 
and construction logicaily combined in a 
loose leaf book to be completed and as- 
sembled by the pupil—making “my very 
own book” for every child. A unique, 
fascinating and educationally effective 
seat work appealing to pupils and teacher. Price, $0.30 


XMAS POSTER 
PATTERNS 
By Louise D. Tessin 

Twelve large sheets of 


Poster Designs for every 
need at this season—figures 











A collection of seven- 
teen plates of designs— 
so simple, so comprehen- 
sive that any teacher, 
with no previous knowl- 
edge of the subject, can 
readily instruct her class 
how to successfully con- 
struct artistic, workable 
Marionettes — how to 
build the stage, and how 
to operate the puppets 
for the performance of 
any desired action. 

The whole plan has 
been worked out with 





MARGARET L MILLEY 











tremendous success by 
Miss Milley and her own 
pupils. It is not theo- 
retical, but is a definite, 
simple, workable plan 
which has been tried and 
proven until every de- 
tail is perfected. 

The value of the Mar- 
ionette show is obvious. 
It is a group project in 
which every pupil does 
some part of the work, 
and in which every pu- 
pil is enthusiastically in- 
terested. 


Many teachers have introduced Marionette projects in their schools— 
thousands of others will welcome the opportunity afforded by this new ma- 
terial to emphasize the lessons of basic literature, historical events, music, 
English and creative art through the delightful, interesting Marionette 


method. 


MARIONETTES IN SCHOOL 


17 plates and illustrated booklet, in portfolio 


PRICE 
60 CENTS 


Order this new and helpful set of material today, and prepare a 
Marionette project for Thanksgiving or Christmas. 








The November and December issues of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


each present ten pages of new and fascinating holiday 
art and construction work by Louise D. Tessin. Intro- 
duce these projects in your school—subscribe now to 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD—the cheerful magazine of 
education for lower grades—and select your art work 
every month from the brilliant presentations of Miss 
Tessin—an acknowledged leader in this field of art. 
Nearly seven hundred pages of helpful material in a 
year’s subscription for $2.00. Write for sample copy. 















and Christmas trees, a jovial 
Santa Claus, toys, reindeer, 
holly and mistletoe, candle- 
sticks and many other de- 
| signs—arranged to fit the regulation size papers of the schoolroom, 
and applicable to borders, window decorations, posters, booklets and 
greeting cards. Complete directions. In durable box. Price, $0.85 


A Thanksgiving Cut-Out 

This series of designs depicts 
the Pilgrim men, women and 
children, Indians and squaws, 
wigwams, log cabins, the good 
ship “Mayflower,” stockades, ca- 
noes and trees. Eight sheets of designs to cut out, colored and 
mounted on standards; sheet of color suggestions. In portfolio. 
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They Solve 
Christmas 
Problems 
At 

Low 

Cost 





color. 


in one box for that name, 
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It Is Time To Plan Gifts For Pupils 


Nothing will bring a greater thrill to 
your pupils than these beautiful Holly 
Boxes containing 3, 6 or 12 pencils print- 
ed with pupil’s name in a beautiful gold 
They will cost you so little and 
with an order for 24 boxes or more, 
we will send a beautiful Propel-Repel 


How to Order Individual Name Pencils. 
ly, on one side of plain sheet of paper. 
(3, 6 or 12.) 


fadividenl Name Pencils for 
Christmas Gifts 











pencil free. 


year. 
Christmas problem at 





OUR GIFT TO YOU WITH ORDER FOR 24 BOXES OR MORE INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS 


Opposite the name, place 


Only one to an order. 


Every pupil will be delighted with these 
pencils and will be a better-working, bet- 
ter-behaved, progressive scholar. 
worry about what to give your pupils this 
Individual Name Pencils solve the 


vide the thrill that lasts. 


Print the names you want to appear on pencils clear- 


Sign your name and full address. 
money order and mail early to insure delivery in ample time. 


THE SCHOOL-NAME PENCIL & PRTG. CO. (ept. 1 


No C. O. D. orders after Dec. ist. 





EVERY PENCIL STANDARD QUALITY, FULL SIZE AND LENGTH. 


Do not 

















Prices of Above Pencils 


Holly Box, 3 Name Pencils............17¢ 
(8 boxes or more, 15c¢ each) 
Holly Box of 6 Name Pencils........ 30c 
(8 boxes or more, 25c each) 
Holly Box of 12 Name Pencils......45¢ 
(8 Boxes or more, 40c each) 








small cost and pro- 


the number of pencils you wish 
Attach check or 


5th and Norwood Avenue, 
DAYTON, OHIO 





Making Money For Special Funds 


Sell School Name 
Pencils at Se each 
and make $3.60 profit 
on each gross (144) 
plus your choice of 3 
by 5 ft. American 
Flag, Chicago Pencil 
Sharpener, 12 Purse 
Penciis, Fountain Pen 
or 50 envelopes and 
75 letterheads, water- 
marked bond, printed 
with your name and 
address (not to ex- 
ceed 3 lines.) 


ALL FOR $3.60 
Sell at 5 cents each and make $3.60 




















If you must teach drawing 


every week for forty weeks 


here are your lessons all prepared 


for the next six hundred weeks... 



























THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
531 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
Please send che new book, THE ART TEACHER. 


Tfit is not the best book for art teaching that I have 
ever seen...I return book and get my money back. 


© Enclosed is $8.00. © Send C.0.D. 

© Please send descriptive folder “Here is what 
THE ART TEACHER will do for you.” 

Name 


Sruner 





Imagine ...no more hours of wondering or 
worrying what to teach on drawing day! 
Everything all done for you for the rest of 
your teaching career, perhaps. No matter 
what subject in drawing, craftwork or project, 
you feel like teaching, it is ready for you 
without a minute’s study. 
Pedro J. Lemos has arranged 16 arts and 
crafts subjects into 16 chapters in his new 
book, “The Art Teacher,” for grade school 
teachers. Over 468 pages of ways to make 
your drawing lessons better and easier to 
do...388 pages of illustrations, 68 pages in 
color, and 80 pages of helpful information 
and lesson outlines...all ready to use without 
preparation. 

Mail this little coupon today for 

this big 468-page helpful book 


Price, $8.00 





American Education Week is a con- 
certed effort on the part of teachers 
everywhere to increase the appreciation 
of the public for its schocls. Because of 
its extensive observance, and the co- 
operation of many nation-wide organ- 
izations, the interest of the press, the 
radio and the pulpit, it offers an effec- 
tive means of beginning or strengthen- 
ing a continuing program to interpret 
|the needs, aims, and achievements of 
|the schools. For ten years the interest 
in the observance of American Edu- 
cation Week has steadily increased. It 
promises to becofme a great national 
festival during which the American 
people redevote themselves to the ideal 
of popular government based upon an 
enlightened citizenry. 

In the present trying economic con- 
ditions the schools need, more than 
ever before, the sympathetic co-opera- 
tion and support of the people. Only a 
recognition of the significance of the 
schools will cause citizens to sacrifice 
last the education of their children, in 
communities where it is found necessary 
|to reduce support for public enter- 
prises. The sponsors of American Edu- 
cation Week have endeavored to make 
the 1931 program point to the signifi- 
cant accomplishments of the schools. 
It is intended to help teachers in their 
efforts to maintain the present high 
standards of educational service at a 
time when every public service must be 
highly valued by the people if it is to 
receive continued effective support. 











American Education Week 


Monpay, NoveMBER 9, TO SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 15 


The general theme of American Edu- 
cation Week is What the Schools Are 
Helping America to Achieve. Nation- 
wide co-operation in inspiring the public 
with a renewed sense of the value of the 
schools, through programs built around 
this theme, will be of incalculable aid 
in maintaining the gains made in recent 
years toward providing every child with 
a fair start in life. 


Day By Day Topics 


Monpay—Theme: What the Schools 
Are Helping America to Achieve in 
Economic Progress. Show how educa- 
tion increases and refines human wants, 
making larger demands upon the prod- 
ucts of industry and business. Show 
how schools help students select occupa- 
tions for which they are best fitted be- 
cause of their interests and abilities, and 
give training in vocations, helping in- 
dustry and business effectively to staff 
and man large-scale operations. Point 
out the work of the schools in promot- 
ing ideals of honesty and ethics, with- 
out which modern business could not be 
transacted. Show how the schools con- 
tribute to the stability of government, 
without the protection of which busi- 
ness and industry could not operate. 


Tuespay—Theme: What the Schools 
Are Helping America to Achieve in 
Child Health and Protection. The work 
of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, carried on 
under the direction of President Hoover 





and Secretary of the Interior Wilbur, 
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has recently been completed. Many of 
its findings are now available for use in 
school and community. They consti- 
tute a great charter of the rights of 
American childhood to a fair start in 
life. They should be in every city and 
school library. This topic offers an op- 
portunity to familiarize the community 
with the epoch-making recommenda- 
tions of the White House Conference. 
(Have citizens inventory the child wel- 
fare provisions of the entire community 
in the light of these recommendations. ) 
Show what the schools do to protect 
children from poor health, exploitation, 
and moral delinquency. 


WeEDNEsDAY—Theme: What the 
Schools Are Helping America to 
Achieve in Citizenship and Loyalty to 
Law. Visualize the schools as the great 
unifying force in American life. It is 
universal education which makes our 
widely separated people one in loyalty 
and devotion to the flag and the Consti-. 
tution. Show how our schools encourage 
youth to emulate the lives of our coun- 
try’s noblest characters; how they cre- 
ate a respect for our national aims, and 
inspire a sense of responsibility for per- 
sonal right conduct and observance of 
law. Point out the dependence of a 
democratic form of government upon 
enlightened citizens. Explain the work 
of the schools in teaching the privileges 
and duties of citizenship. 


THurspay — Theme: What the 
Schools Are Helping America to 
Achieve in the Improvement of Rural 
Living. Farm life faces a reconstruction 
that is as fundamental as the industrial 
revolution. -Readjustments that are 
far reaching call for the most capable 
leadership the nation 





can produce. | 
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Many of the new leaders must come di- 
rectly from the farm. Point out this 
challenge to the rural school to train 
farm youth for new needs and new con- 
ditions. Show what has already been 
done in spite of meager support. Agri- 
culture is firmly based on the solid rock 
of human necessity. From the farm 
have come many of our great leaders in 
politics, business, and the professions. 
Upon agriculture the whole world de- 
pends for food. Show why a fair start 
in life for the rural child should be of 


concern to every citizen. 


Friay—Theme: What the Schools 
Are Helping America to Achieve 
through a Higher Level of Intellectual 
Life. Point out the contribution the 
schools have made to the welfare of the 
nation in even the simplest and most 
common skills they teach—the ability 
to read and write. Education for all 
extends far beyond these fundamentals. 
American citizens have attained a high 
average intellectual life compared with 
that of many nations. Show what this 
means in increased enrichment of living 
and the general advance of civilization. 


Saturpay — Theme: What the 
Schools Are Helping America to 
Achieve through the Enrichment of 
Adult Life. Since psychologists have 
shown that youth is not the only learn- 
ing age, adults have applied themselves 
in increasing numbers to study and the 
development of new skills. Increased 
opportunities for adults in night schools, 
in colleges and libraries, have been the 
result. Show the growing significance 
to individual happiness and national 
happiness and welfare of facilities which 
enable adults to spend their constantly 

(Continued on page 6) 











Novelties, 
all grades. 40 cents. 
Monologues, Pageants, 


40 cents. 








} cises, Songs, 
etc. 40 cents. 


punseTeas IN THE PRIMARY THE 
GRADES. It contains 71 Recitations; BOOK, 
8 Action Songs; folks, 


13 Dieiaees in rhyme ; 
8 Costume Specialties; 6 Drills; 10 Di- 


verse; 
alogues and Plays: 13 Tableaux and 


8 Monologues and Readings; 11 Plays 
and Dialogues; 19 Exercises; 5 Drills 


40 cents. 





logues, an elaborate 


inches. 


in a vy paper enve 
will delight in doing. 
Santa Claus Posters. 
Christ Child Posters. 

indian Posters... 
Pilgrim Posters.. 








Paine Pusuisnine Co. 
DAYTON: OHIO 














THANKSGIVING ¢ CHRISTMAS 





THE THANKSGIVING PROGRAM BOOK. Just published. 
decidedly modern and original selection of entertainment material for all 
grades. Songs and Drills, Recitations, Plays, Novelty Exercises, Pageants, 
Historical Tableaux, A Cantata and a Puppet Play. 

THE THANKSGIVING TREASURE BOOK. 
Opening Selections, Dialogues in Rhyme, Plays containing Songs and Drills, 
Plays and Dialogues, Special Programs, 
Dances and Drills, Action Songs, Pantomimes and Closing Numbers. For 


CHOICE THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Greetings, Goodbyes, Thankful Stunts, 
tomimes, Tableaux, Dialogues, Plays, Drills and Marches. 


THANKSGIVING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. 
Marches and Drills, Dialogues, Plays, Tableaux, Quotations, 


Something novel for the little 
Contents: 54 
14 Recitations in prose; 12 
Clever Exercises; S : 
Drills; 12 


A veritable treasure-chest of 


Pantomimes; 8 Monologues; 5 Open-_ effective 
ing and Closing Numbers. ‘40 cents. Plays; 4 

40 cents. 

CHOICE CHRISTMAS ENTER- THE 

TAINMENTS. For all 9 Brades. Con- oe, 
tents: 50 Recitations; 25 Quotations; Chri 


rial’ for all the grades from the first 
to the eighth. 


and Marches; 8 Tableaux; 4 Panto- idea in the book. A _ live, vibrating 
mimes; 8 Pantomimed carols; 8 Songs; book radiating the Christmas a, ~ in 
a Welcome and a Closing Address. over 200 Recitations, Dialogues, Songs, 


Drills, Pantomimes and Plays. 
THE CHRISTMAS PROGRAM BOOK. 


diversity of material will make it invaluable to teachers of all ten. 
There are Recitations long, 


Pantomimes, Tableaux, Novelty Acts, Dialogs, Plays and Songs. 60 cts. 


NEW POSTERS TO CUT, COLOR AND PASTE 


Each set contains meterial for making 10 beautiful Posters, 9 x 12 
10 sheets of heavy mounting paper are included. 
directions for coloring, cutting and _pastir 
well . C + of each pas as it will look when completed. 





All sent Postpaid at Prices Named. 8 sets, $3.50, —— 


Ask _ Illustrated Catalog of Entertainments 
Aids for Teachers. ALL ORDERS FILLED POaY ‘Re RECEIVED” 


PAINE PUBLISHING CO. 


FIRST AND JEFFERSON STS. 


This is a 


40 cents. 
102 unusual Recitations, 


Historical Numbers, 


106 Recitations and 
Songs, Pan- 
For all grades. 


104 Recitations, Exer- 


PRIMARY CHRISTMAS 
Recitations in 
: easy but 
Dialogues and 
Pantomimes and Tableaux. 


CHRISTMAS TREASURE 


istmas entertainment mate- 


Not an old number or 


40 cts. | 
Just published. Its great 








short and very_ short, excellent Mono- 


Costume Play for smaller children, Drills, Dances, 


. Full, simple 
are included in each’ set, as 
. Put up 
elo Here is seatwork that children of all grades 
The finished posters make splendid wall decorations. 


What ! Sa’ 5 
What ! Saw in Holland Sena. 5o 


oy ase), elie) 





You see instantly how much work Ditto saves, with the added use- 
fulness of these forms. They are printed in Ditto copying ink. We 
carry them in stock—a good variety; and their cost is nominal. 


You can copy on Ditto, with equal speed and ease, anything 








helps teachers 


Write us fora complete sample set 


There are two ways to use these forms: 


]_ Take any one of them, put it on the Ditto Roll, and run 
off as many copies as needed. Use copies to write on. 


2 Fill in the form — map, chart, score — using several colors if 
desired, and Ditto reproduces it complete on blank paper. 


typed, hand-written, or drawn; direct from the original. 


Primary grade seat-work problems, individual assignments, 
examinations and tests—in all these, your work is immensely 
reduced and much time saved when you have a Ditto machine in 


your room or in your office. 


Don’t do without this remarkable time and money saver. 


Ditto Incorporated 
Duplicating Machines and Supplies 
2283 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois 














DITTO, INCORPORATED, 2288 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me sample set of Ditto school forms, with complete catalog of 


all forms for school use. 
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tion, 


prayers, 


phonies, 
language, 


rules, 


Latta’s Book for Teachers 


has been published for twenty — and over one 
million teachers have used it. 
32 pages more than any former edition. 


Any rural or primary teacher who uses this book 
30 days and is-not satisfied, may return it and we will 
refund the price paid. 

The eighth edition is 9 
x12, contains 352 pages 
and weighs over 2 pounds. 
It has over 400 drawings 
for language, construc- 
cutting, 
and modeling; 
over 340 stories, poems, 
and speeches. 
You will find 1000 seat- 
work suggestions and in- 
formation about health, 
punctuation, 
art, 
patriotism, fire preven- 
tion, civics, 
debating, parliamentary 
children of na- 
tions, etc, Postpaid $2.00, 


Latta’s Help for Teachers 


96 Illustrated Language Cards with 

many connecting words ...... 25c¢ 
25 Outline Maps, 8%x1l1, U. 8. 

Continents, assorted 
50 Drawings to Color, assorted 20e 
Flash Number Cards for first grade 20c 
Toy Money, bills and coins $500 for 25c 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to trace 20c 


Order From The Nearest Store 


J. S. LATTA, INC. 


412 18th Street, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
1454 4th Avenue, Huntington, W. Va. 
1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


his edition contains 


Our Guarantee 


coloring 


besides 


music, 


economics, 





Ask for Latta’s School 
Supply Catalog Free! 
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Your pupils cannot really read until understand what read, 
Mechan‘-al reading of words is not Sawn to teach” The thet Beni 
thing is to teach the pupil to understand what aa 


Help for You 


Make this difficult task easy by using the Thought Test Readers in your 
school, These readers are ip, rene Seeoee 





Write us today for free booklet on the Thought Test Readers! 


KINSCELLA READERS 


Stories That Lead to Everywhere, 
These are informational readers which provide the child with Gusphgctn 
of the world of music—stories which cultiva PP : t— 


, art, language, and tra’ books are essentially readers, 
that lead to everywhere, which add a very fine cultural value to the 





reading program. 
The bocks in the sertes eres Storyland :t The Man in 
the Drum and Other Tales $0.72; Folk Stories from Man 


y 
Lands $0.80; Conrad’s Magic Flight $0.88; Talesof Olden 
Days $6.%; ‘Around the World in Story $1.04. 

Ask for free folder in color on this tascinating series of Kinscefia readers. 


THE UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
Pst, Mahe Nine chee 
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MEDALS RINGS 























2 4 
Iver 25 
me wane + 3s No. RO Gold 
ceetneeenentn snapmn SeeE ee een on Gol SH REESE Serge. $93 ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
Gatateg Dose. Promptand taleshipeeste kt Ged 7hew : 
High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 
PHOTOS 
25 FOR $1.50 
< Made from any good photograph. 
is Originalre 
BOOK SUPPLY ba agg : By Double Weight. 
864-566 West Monroe St., a , 








American Education Week 
(Continued from page 5) 


expanding leisure time in these worth- 
while ways. Survey the adult education 
opportunities of your community, and 


point out ways in which they may be | 


improved and extended. 


SunpDay—Theme: What the Schools 
Are Helping America to Achieve 
through High Ideals of Character and 
Home Life. Plan the co-operation of 
home and school and church in inspiring 
noble character based upon high ideals 
and wholesome habits. Ideals and hab- 
its grow largely out of the environment 
in which people live. It is the privilege 
of home and school and church to pro- 
mote the clean and elevating activities 
of community life. The churches will 
usually take the lead in carrying out 
this program, which may well be the 
theme for an entire Sunday service. 


The Division of Publications of the 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washing- 
ton, D.C., will send free to any teacher 
or school officer, an outline of the pro- 
gram for American Education Week, 
with suggestions for carrying it out. 
The Division of Publications has pre- 
pared attractive bulletins and posters to 
use locally during and previous to Amer- 
ican Education Week. These may be 
obtained ready to use at the cost of 
publication and distribution, or may be 
reproduced in school print shops or in 
other economical ways, and used in 
whatever way local committees find 
most effective. “Things to Do,” a hand- 
book for the schools and the public on 
the observance of American Education 
Week, has been published jointly by the 
National Education Association and the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
Association, and may be. had for one 
dollar. 
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For Primary Grades 


NATURE ACTIVITY 


READERS 
By PAUL GREY EDWARDS 
Supervisor of Science, Chicago Public Schools 
and 


JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 
Author of “Out in the Kitchen,” 
“The Gay Kitchen,” etc. 


Lavishly illustrated in color 
Book I - Outdoor Land - 72c 
Book II The Outdoor Playhouse 76c 
Book III - The Outdoor World 88c 
For Grades I, 11, 11I respectively 
A Series Planned: 


To develop interest in the objects and 
phenomena of the pupil's own environment. 


To suggest activities that will create desir- 
able attitudes and habits of inquiry and un- 
derstanding in nature study and elementary 
science, 
and to meet the usual course of study. 
which requires instruction in animal life, plant 


life and mature phenomena according to 


seasonal changes of the year. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 


34 Beacon Street, 221 East 20th Street 
Boston Chicago 








7) e pa ge 12 of more, —~ 
Write for Free Catalog “NOW: 





RING or PIN |= 
iG igs ib] OO" e 


Special desi anefurnishedatnoextra 7 You buy direct 
trem Gesters af - Send for catalog. 
CK GROUSECO. 114 Brace Ave., N. Attleboro, Mass. 


CLASS and CLUB PINS 


FREE-1932 CATALOG-— 
SNAPPY DESIGNS 
omer THIS ated ome. 0. SILVER PLATE 35< EA. $3.50 DOZ, STER 


LING si. OF GOLD PLATE SOc EA. $5.00 DOZ, 1 OR 2 
Couors € ENAMEL. ANY 9 OR 4 LETTERS, 


BASTIAN BROS.CO. 16 @ASTIAN BLDG. ROCHESTER N 


Class Pins, and Pennants 


Write for our 1932 Catalog 
Pin shown with any letters, numerals, or 
colors. Sterling Silver or Gold Plate 50¢ 
each, doz. $5.00, o. Dtth caps etc, 
UNION EMBLEM CO., Dept. 51, Palmyra,Pa, 


PHOTO GREETING CARDS 


Beautiful Christmas Greeting Cards (with lined envelopes) 

made from your snapshot films. Send l5c coin -_ nega- 
tive for sample. eg or more 

returned _u FA . vs FOTO FINISH 

. Dept. Cc. Glens jlens Palls, N 


SEND US YOUR FILMS 
= 3 cents each. 7 ined 
Bargain 

ING COMPANY 

















largement 20 cents. Send for 
PHOTO FINISH! 
8 Bell Ave... Roanoke, Va. 











: 2 Success 
Learn Dress Designing 4°55 °°; 
Patent Fit-u-First does away with all fitting worries, 
patterns and alterations. Fits before itty erate 
Write for Details. AMERICAN DRESSMAKING 
COLLEGE, 4308-A, Troost, Kansas City, Mo. 


Teachers Wanted **Sgiee}.st4 Colleses 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY. INC, 

Sc ayn 

So. » Florida ‘ ~ b.c. 


soxSéEarn Xmas Money 
Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sell f 

10¢ a set. When sold send us $8.00 and keep $2 00. } he 
—Just fun. St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 36-T.1. Brooklyz,N.Y 


Orations, Debates, — os ier Maou 
fenbhed MILLERS LiTERARY AC GENCY dit 
Reisinger Ave., DAYTON, OHIO 

Fine for School Programs. + Chime t ints 
One dollar. Easytomake. Beautiful chimes 3 music 
profes, Sew wii instructive. Be popular, BRUCE, 
KODAK FILMS—¥oun'N NEXT KODAK’ FILM 


DEVELOPED 5c, prints 2 cents each. 
MOSER & SON, Tee LS 
eenla 
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Individual N ame 
Pencils 











Stamped With Any Name 
or Short Inscription in Gilt 


Your Christmas Gift to Your Pupils 


AGINE the delight of any youngster (or 
| pared too) on opening this colorful 
Holiday Package and discovering a set of three 
brightly enameled pencils, each bearing his or 
her own name in Gilt! 

Where could you find a handsomer, more 
useful or more distinctly personal gift than this? 
And, when there are a number to give to, what 
could you give for fifteen cents that would be 
so acceptable as these pencil sets? (Each set of 
three pencils stamped in Gilt with any name 
or short inscription desired, and enclosed in a 


The Pencils are furnished in Seven Popular 
Colors of Rich Enamel Finish—Red, Green, 
Blue, Yellow, Lavender, Gray and Maroon— 
and orders will be filled in assorted colors. 

The prices given below apply to boxed sets 
of three pencils, one name to a set. 

Order early. Use the convenient order blank 
below and attach to it a sheet with the names 
you desire to appear on the pencils. To avoid 
errors please print all names clearly, paying par- 
ticular attention to the U’s and N’s; M’s and 
W’s; R’s and S’s, etc. We will carefully follow 
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Handsomely Lithographed Holly Box as illus- your spelling of names and guarantee prompt Santa Says 

trated, costs only fifteen cents postpaid in delivery. Remit by any convenient method— “ORDER 
= quantities—see prices below.) money order preferred. EARLY” 
A ee 
al. 
iG : 
: PRICES 
Z 1 to 10 boxes inclusive, 17¢ per box, postpaid 
— 11 boxes or more, 15¢ per box, postpaid 
y éé . 
The Gift 
: ” 
Useful | 308 USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
. | Date 
r | THE OsBorNeE SPECIALTY Co., 
s 38-40 Main Street, Camden, New York. 
‘ | See ae send me ___ ... sets of Individual Name 
ss Pencils ( t of 3 il: ‘holly bo d I - 
s THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY | aie yy lise of pees on i rd ood oe onion @ 
: SS eee eee a ee eee | Ghameiak. 
R 38-40 Main Stre et, C AMDEN, NEW YORK | Enclosed is remittance of $.________in payment of this order. 
0 l Name_____. = 
= eo ff Se eer 
: PFA PAAPISLE IAD GPISE PNDISE HADI SEPA ans 

, State. 
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Live Christmas Tree 


Outlines! 


How Many Shall 
We Send? 


Here’s the sweetest idea 
inthe world. Teach your 
children to love real live 
trees. Let them discover 
what a fragrant spruce 
looks like! These splendid 
outlines with color direc- 
tions will be sent for Ic 
each. (Order in lots of 10. 
Minimum order 10c.) No 
extra charge for postage. 
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SEND THIS 
PROMPTLY 








A Living Christ. 
mas Tree 


Be sure to mail the coupon 
right away. When you re- 
ceive your outlines you will 


can have a lovely little table 
tree, absolutely free. This tree 
can be planted outside later, 
and it will grow into a larger 
one. It's guarantced to live, 
Full particulars will be sent, 
with the outlines. 








Pupils will fill these in 
with crayons, chalk 
or water color. 


discover a plan by which you — 
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Work 


at Reduced Prices 


for these major subjects are 
now available to every pupil. 
Teachers are using them also 
as model teacher’s handbooks. 





READING 


a 24c 
Pat and Polly ‘ 24c 
My Work Book in Reading (Grade 1) 48c¢ 
My Work Book in Reading (Grade 2) _40c 


ARITHMETIC 

Under the Number Tree (Grade 1, a 
em.) - 2 St ae 

In the Number Tree (Grade 1, 2nd 
Sem.) . 24c 
My Work Book in Arithmetic (Grade 1) 40c 
My Work Book in Arithmetic (Grade 2) 48c 
My Work Book in Arithmetic (Grade 3) 48c 
My Work Book in Arithmetic (Grade 4) 48c 
My Work Book in Arithmetic (Grade 5) 56c 
My Work Book in Arithmetic (Grade 6) 56c 
Self Improvement Exercises in Long Di- 
vision — | 


4c 


MATHEMATICS 


Work Book in Intuitive Geometry._____.80e 

Work Book in Algebra(First Semester) 64c 

Work Book in Algebra (Second Semes- 
ter) a — 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Practice Exercises in French _..__ 
Practice Exercises in Spanish___. 


HARTER 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2048 East 71st Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


—— ----W OC 


40c 
40c 


Books 


ENGLISH 
Practice Exercises in English_._1™_£-%—.40c 
GEOGRAPHY 
Work Book in Geography_.______ 40c 
GENERAL SCIENCE 
Work Book in General Science._.___._.48¢ 


HISTORY & SOCIAL SCIENCE 
My Work Book in Early American His- 

. A ‘ 40c 
Making of American Nation. 56c 
Our Nation Since Washington — 56c 


ART APPRECIATION 
My Picture Study Book (Grade 1)__48¢ 
My Picture Study Book (Grade 2)..48c¢ 
My Picture Study Book (Grade 3)_48c 
My Picture Study Book (Grade 4)48¢ 
My Picture Study Book (Grade 5)48c¢ 
My Picture Study Book (Grade 6). 48¢ 
Complete Set of this Series _...$2.16 


School Board Discount on 6 or more copies 





SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


at only 10 cents each 


Little Black Sambo Read and Color 
Tale of Peter Rabbit Cinderella 


Postage extra—allow 10c on small orders 











Available from any school 
supply dealer or 


Send for FREE Copy 
of New HARTER 
1932 Catalog. 
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TEACHER AIDS FROM THE 
UnrtTep States GOovERNMENT 


By William Dow Boutwell 
Editor-in-Chief, U.S. Office of Education 





Thousands of letters, from every 
State, every territory, every country in 
the world, flood the Office of Education. 
Nearly every letter has a different ques- 





tion. Seldom does one come that the 
Office cannot answer. 

Most nations have a ministry of edu- 
cation. In the United States the equiv- 
alent to such a ministry is the Office of 
Education. Yet it is not equivalent. 
The Minister of Education in France is 
virtually the Superintendent of Schools 
for all France. Americans, confident 
that local control of education is best, 
will not countenance any superintend- 
ing of schools from Washington. The 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, William John Cooper, who is the 
head of the Office of Education, can- 
not say “do this” to a single teacher, 
principal, or superintendent. 

Since the Office of Education does not 
administer schools, what does it do? 

Back in 1838, Henry Barnard, pio- 
neer educator of New England, jour- 
neyed to Washington, D.C., in search 
of national school statistics and found 
none. Provoked, he led for thirty 
years a campaign to establish a Federal 
education fact-finding agency. 

On March 2, 1867, the bill introduced 
by Congressman James A. Garfield to 
create a department of education was 
made a law. Two years later the de- 
partment was made an Office of Educa- 
tion in the Interior Department. It 
changed its name to Bureau of Educa- 
tion ‘In 1870, but resumed the former 
name, Office of Education, in 1929. 

Two tasks were assigned to the infant 
Office of Education: first, to collect 
“such statistics and facts as shall show 
the condition and progress of education 
in the several States and Territories”; 
second, “to diffuse such information 
respecting the organization and man- 
agement of schools and school systems, 
and methods of teaching.” 

The three clerks originally employed 
as collectors and diffusers supplied 
the nucleus of a specialist and cleri- 
cal staff now numbering nearly one 
hundred, not including temporary work- 
ers engaged on special surveys. 
corps annually collects educational in- 
formation which i$ vast in quantity 
and minute in detail. As fast as valu- 
able information on education in the 
United States and foreign countries is 
gathered, it is sifted, selected, organized, 
and sent to the Government Printing 
Office. More than 500,000 copies of 
Office of Education documents are 
ordered annually. 

Additional information about this 
Office can be obtained from a handbook, 
“The Office of Education, Its Duties, 
History, Publications,” which will be 
sent free to anyone applying for it to 
the Office of Education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D.C. 

The catalogue, “Government Publi- 
cations on Education,” which is also 
free, lists more than 1,100 pamphlets, 
which can be obtained for a few cents 
each. 

EptrortaL Note: Throughout the school 


year, Mr. Boutwell will contribute to our 
pages each month a column regarding Gov- 





ernment publications of use to teachers. 
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Smith’s Regents 
Review Books 


—A Real Help in Teaching— 
For tests, class drill, home work, textbook 
review, preparation for examinations, etc. 
Wonderful supplements to the regular te=ts, 
for higher standings on examinations. Com- 
piled from N. Y. State Regents papers, in- 
cluding 1931. 

Used and endorsed for over 30 years, by 
public and private schools throughout U. S. 
and Canada. 50 subjects, elementary and 
high school. 

Question Books or Answer Books—40c each, 
35¢ each in lots of 6, 30c each for 12 or more, 
LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


3rd Year English 
4th Vear English 
Four Years Enclich 


Arithmetic 
Elementary English 
English Grammar 


Geography Elementary Drawing 
U. S. History Ancient History 
Physiology English History 
Spelling Modern History 6 


American History 
Civil Government 


14st 2 Years Spanish 
1st Year French 
2nd Year French 
3rd Year French 
ist Year German 
2nd Year German 
3rd Year German 





Silent Reading 
Aigebra 





new type Jons) 
Intermediate Algebra 
Advar:ced Algebra 
Geome 


y 
(new type questions) 
Solid Geometry 
Trigonometry 
3rd Year Mathematics 


ist Year Latin 
— 2nd Year Latin 
Zool y 3rd Year Latin 
oology Commercial Arithmetic 
Physics Commercial Geography 
Chemistry Commercial Law 
Physical Geography 1 t B 








1st Year English Advanced Bookkeepin3 — 
2nd Year English History of Education 


Psychology and Principles of Education 
Order direct from this list, or write for free catalog 
describing Smith's Regents Review Books, ‘mer's 
Mental Arithmetic, Seat Work, How to Teach 
Drawing, and all other Smith Helps in Teaching. 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, 


506 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





THE AMERICAN (7) CRAYON COMPANY 


MOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES 186-206 MAYES AVE. SANDUSKY O10 








GOVERNMENT .. 
JOBS 





$1260 to $3400 a YEAR 


Men—Women / Fou tcut, 


— a 
t. J248 
Po the om P Gentlemen: Rush to me, 


© FREE of charge, list of 

s U. S. Government steady 

Teachers have 6 —— cbtataahies Send 
i FREE 32- page 

big advantage P re A at oy Mg he 


/ vacation and giving full par- 


ticulars on how to get a position. 
Mall Coupon - 
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1 ” A BOX OF THREE 


1 POSTAGE PAID 


“What can I give that will be different 
and personal to each pupil?” Here’s the 
© answer to that puzzling question. Give 
them Christmas Name Pencils . . . gifts 
so personal that each pupil’s present 
has his name stamped on it in gold color. 
Good grade 5c 
SuperFine Pencits with red Para rub- 


} §= What could be better? 


1 ber erasers with the pupils’ 


stamped on them. Three pencils, assorted colors, 
packed in beautiful Holly Gift Box. Imagine the joy 
o> of every pupil in receiving this Jndividual Gift. 


§ THE DAYTON PENCIL CO., 


=>) SRF) SF.) ° 
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ORDER NOW! 


Write pupils’ names 
plainly on one side 
of the paper. Write 
YOUR name plainly. 
Enclose check, money 
order, or currency. 


Gift. 











names 


Ce) BF 


> a CS 


And it’s more than just an Individual 
It is useful and practical. 
think of the worry, time and money it 
Saves you. 
sO inexpensive, sO easy to buy and so 
thoroughly appropriate? 

Send in yourordernow. Combine your 
order with other teachers if you prefer. 
We pay all postage, guarantee correct 
spelling of names, and guarantee delivery when 
you want it. Premiums with Individual Name Pen- 
cils would be possible only by reducing the quality. 


Dept. N. |.-11, Dayton, Ohio 
OF OF OF 


What other gift could b 


And 


AC 2 e 2 Ce 3 eo 2 s 


Christmas 
NAME PENCILS 


.... an individual gift 
for every pupil 
THE PUPIL’S NAME ON EVERY PENCIL 


Three Pencils . . . each stamped in gold color with the pupil's 
name .. . packed in lovely Holly Gift Boxes . . . for only 15c 
per box. The solution to your pupil Christmas Gift Problem. 











HOLLY BOX OF 3 PENCILS, 25¢ 
10 boxes 


e | Ormore........ 


I5¢ a Box 








HOLLY BOX OF 6 PENCILS, 35c 
10 boxes 
a es sve ee e® 





: 
AY AG AS 


> 





HOLLY BOX OF 12 PENCILS, 50c 
10 boxes 
45c a Box 


or more........ 
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Red Cross Roll Call Coming 


In view of the 1931 Roll Call of the 
American Red Cross, between Armi- 
stice Day and Thanksgiving, the fol- 
lowing facts are of interest. The 
American Red Cross to-day is semi- 
governmental in character, and its pres- 
ident is the President of the United 
States. Its books are audited by the 
War Department. It is the designated 
agency for carrying on relief work 
among service and ex-service men. The 
Red Cross nurse is a familiar figure, 
personifying “The Greatest Mother.” 

Demand has brought about a wide ex- 
pansion of Red Cross health services, 
including Home Hygiene and Care of 
the Sick, Public Health Nursing, and 
Nutrition Service. In more than 1,000 
disasters the American Red Cross has 
brought emergency aid and assisted in 
the rehabilitation of victims. Junior 
membership in schools of the United 
States has grown to 7,000,000, and 
altogether there are 12,000,000 Junior 
members distributed over the world, 
all active in promoting international 
good will and understanding. The Ju- 
nior Red Cross is organized in more 
than forty countries. 

Throughout the year the Red Cross 
instructs in first aid and life saving, 
and every June it conducts a series of 
First Aid and Life Saving institutes for 
the training of leaders. The American 
Red Cross has carried steadily increasing 
burdens through its half century of ex- 
istence. The Golden Anniversary year 
1931 sees it in the midst of its greatest 
peace-time relief task, in which it has 
assisted more than 2,000,000 victims of 
drought in twenty-two states. 





The Child’s Personality 


Professor M. V. O’Shea of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, whose name and edu- 
cational achievements are familiar to 
readers of the INstrucTor, has written 
introductions for two books by Garry 
Cleveland Myers of Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University—Develop- 
ing Personality in the Child at School 
and Building Personality in Children. 
The first-named volume offers practical 
help to the teacher, the second is a guide 
for parents. The books, just published, 
will be found listed in our department 
“The New Books.” 


To make available first-hand knowl- 
edge of native commercial softwoods 
and hardwoods of the United States, to 
pupils who are studying natural and 
economic history, raw material sources, 
wood-working and architecture, the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation offers sample sets of blocks of 
48 different species of American wood, 
bearing descriptive labels. Schools may 
obtain the sets at cost, $2.00, from 
the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, 702 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 


A twice-a-month high school news- 
paper service—combining editorial and 
typographical suggestions for advisers, 
editors, and journalism classes, with a 
nation-wide feature service—has just 
been announced by the American Boy 
Magazine, 550 West Lafayette Boule- 
vard, Detroit, Mich. Clipsheets will be 
mailed without charge, every two weeks, 


to high school newspapers that request 
them. 
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or Thanksgiving 


vet Christmas 











The Best Thanks- 
giving Book 
Fresh and bright 
children’s entertain- 
ments of every de- 
scription. Paper. 
128 pp. Price $0.40 


Christmas in the 
Schoolroom 
Brand-new, jolly 
Christmas entertain- 
ments that _—iwill 
prove @ novelty and 
a treat. Paper. 128 
pp. 


Price....§0.40 | ted. 


The Best Christmas| Christmas Plays and 
Book Comedies 
The material con- 
tained in this book 
is fresh and original. 
A complete peperam 
for everyone. Paper.jdren of all 
192 pages illustra: Paper. 
Price.. $0.40] P: 


Here are twenty- 
five of the cleverest 
Christmas plays and 
dialogues for chil- 


comedies, 
mas theme 
woven. 
pages. 





Little Plays for 
Christmas 


New and original 
dialogues, plays and 
all with 
the delightful Christ - 


Paper. 
Price..$0.40 


inter- 
128 





Poster Sets 


New designs; 
8% x11 or 9x1: 

















plete 6 posters). Sa A = a © 
jons and mn Ss oO erent 
Health Posters to Color. 
Set No. 560, Price 26c. - ups in all types of 
Safety First Posters to Color. | Puppet Pref for Children— 
Set No. 561. Price 26c. | Everson. 0. Five plays, 
with full directions for making 
Courtesy Posters to Color.| and wiring puppets and pro- y urbt <= sLOWN 
Set. No 562. Price 26c. ducing plays. ’ 
‘ ster Short Stories for Dramatizing—Deming. $0.5 
Color. Set No. 563. Pace _ Posters 10! Set of 20 stories, printed on heavy paper in Manet 


Simple Silhouettes to Cut and Paste. Set 
Trice 25c. 


Ferolctine tt the Home Posters to Build Up. 
580. 40c. 


Storyland Posters to Build Up. 
l’rice 40c. 


Set 


lar size, 
1 J inches: 


Each set for coloring has 12 


Teachers’ Books 


Safety Programs and Activi- 
ties —- Hyde-Slown. $1.26. 
A comprehensive array of Tac- 


different posters. Each set | tual material so arranged that SAFETY PROGRAMS 
to build up has 15 e. ay. it provides easy selection by end ACTIVITIES 
different sheets (to teacher and pupil for pro- 


form, in env elope. 


No. 570, | Goodly y—Logan. 


Set No. | children. 


No. 581. 





junior or senior high school boy or girl. 


ALL SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 
NEW 1932 CATALOG MAILED FREE UPON REQUEST 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


Dept. 1-B, | 


7 East 23d Street, Chicago 


Compa $1.00. A book of quo- 
tations —~ a for character development; 
carefully selected by a librarian for the use o' 


ood Manners for Young Americans—Skinner. 
$0.75. A guide for courtesy and good manners in 
all situations that arise in the life of the average 








grade 
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Used in public schools for 
more than 30 years. 
Millions of them have 
been so used. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3 x 3%. 
For 50 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 50 for Children, 
or 50 Art Subjects. 
Size 3 x 3%. 





Our 1931 box of 18 beautiful 
CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS, 
each with an interlined en- 
velope, for $1.00. No two 
cards alike. 











Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
THREE CENTS EACH for 20 or 
more. Size 7 x 9. 





Catalogues 


‘Ihe Perr Pictures 


Use them throughout the school year as aids in teaching 
Language, Literature, History, Geography and 
Picture Study. 





Age of Innocence Reynolds 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations. 


the Perry Pictures © cox 13, Malden, Mass. 


You will want Pilgrim Pic- 

tures and pictures for 

December picture study. 
Order now. 


TWO CENT SIZE. 5% x 8. 


For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, 
or 25 for Children, or 25 Pilgrim 
Pictures, or 25 for Christmas, 
Size 5% x 8. 





“I’ve used The Perry Pictures 
for fifteen years in class work 
and they always meet the 
situation, whether the class 
be History, Literature, Pic- 
ture Study or English.” 











Large Pictures for Framing. 
Artotypes 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for 
one. Send $2.00 for this picture 
and Feeding Her Birds. 








Martyn’s Boy and Girl Scout Games. 


Entertaining, Mystifying, Educational. Helps teacher as 

well as pupil. Game mh it, 30 halftone Photo Play- 

Cards, W cover. Game of Think, 6 Spell- 

ing Bee Cubes. 3$1-0- S Vowel Bares Coben postpaid 25¢, 

with 6 Celluloid bes for Game of Think 60c silver. 

Agents wanted. G. E. Martyn, 2929 EmersonAve. 
, Minneapolis, Minn. 


TEACHERS $ SSNS 
Why not be original this year. Express your 











collection of songs, NOT 
PRI 


35¢ per copy 
Books Nos. 2, 3, 4,5, 6 and 7..45c each 
Songs for Religious Day and 





EO 45c each 
SPECIAL OFFER 

Entire Series ud Becks with 

Playlets) .. ° 

For Canada.. . 

Recreation Songs for Upper Grades...... 50c 


For Canada add 10c for each book. 
(Small orders.) 





Churchill-Grindell— 


ROTE SONG BOOKS 


For PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE Grades 


Each book complete in itself—the number representing a different 
a difference in difficulty of material. 


Published and for sale by 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL MUSIC COMPANY 
Platteville, Wisconsin. 





CES 
PLAYLETS 
“The Awakening” 
“Visit to Fairyland” 
“The Brown’s Christmas” 


These playlets make very attractive pro- 
grams for any school and thesongs suggested 
are found in the series of rote song books. 
This makes it possible for several grades 
or an entire school to work together on the 
same program. 








Who else 


learn to play.... 


at home without a teacher, in 
usual time and '< the usual cost? 


Over 600,000 folks have learned to play 
their favorite instruments the U. S. School 
of Music way! 


That’s a record that proves how thor- 
ough, how easy this famous method is. 


Just think! You study in your own home 
and almost before you realize it you are 
playing real melodies from actual notes. 


You simply can’t go wrong. First you 
are told what to do. Then a picture shows 
you how to do it. Then you do it yourself 
and hear it. 











Fun—Popularity ; 

LEARN TO PLAY You'll never know 

BY NOTE what good times are 

Mandolin Sexephene | U2t!! you play some 

Piano "Celie If you can play, many 

Organ Ukulele invitations come to 
you. 

Violin Cornet Never before have 

Banjo Trombone you had such a chance 

ther to become a musician 

or Gay © without the drudgery 

instrument and expense that were 

such drawbacks before. 








wants to 









ls the 


lishment, 
t’s why stu- 


Ss. 
course get ahead 
twice as fast as 
those who study 
by old-fashioned, 
plodding meth- 
ods. 


That 


} 4 


If you really want to learn to play at home—with- 
out a teacher—in one-half the usual time—and at 
one-third the usual cost— a = means ae for the 
Free Explanation Booklet an Demonstration 
Lesson T ONCE. Ne dination Linetruments 
- plied if desired——cash or credit.) _U. 


MUSIC, 611 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 


U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

611 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 

Send me your amazi “Music Lessons in 
your Own Home,” th introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane; Demonstration Lesson. This does 
not put me under any obligation. 

Name 





The Washington Bicentennial 


The increasing demand for material 
on George Washington received by the 
Educational Division of the United 
States George Washington Bicenten- 
nial Commission (Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C.) proves that the 
schools in every section of the nation 
will be a vital factor in the celebration 
in 1932 of the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of George Washington. 

The requests come from all types of 
schools and from teachers of primary 
grades to college presidents and state 
commissioners of education. The gen- 
eral request is the same from all groups 
—to send material about George Wash- 
ington and the celebration which may 
be used “to make our school celebra- 
tion a success.” In many communities 
the schools have their own bicentennial 
committees, which will present organ- 
ized plans for the entire nine-month 
period of the celebration. This indi- 
cates that the celebration will be taken 
to the people generally, for what in- 
terests the child interests the parents. 

More than 10,000,000 boys and girls 
belonging to Junior organizations will 
take a leading part in the celebration. 
The number of young Americans in 
these clubs varies from 100,000 to about 
7,000,000. 

Special programs, prepared for the 
youth of the nation by the Bicentennial 
Commission, are to be called “George 
Washington Activities.” There will be 
George Washington Activities for 4H 
Clubs, for Boy Scouts, for Girl Scouts, 
for Camp Fire Girls, for Y. W. C. A. 
Reserves, and for the Junior Red Cross. 

The young people will bring into 
their group activities the inspiration 
and the achievements of Washington. 
The Boy Scouts will pioneer in the spirit 
of the Virginia youth of the eighteenth 
century, whose hardihood and resource- 
fulness the modern Scout may emulate. 
The 4-H Clubs will carry into their 
farm projects the skill, love of farm 
life, agricultural vision and experimental 
zeal of George Washington, the Farmer. 

Girl Scouts and Camp Fire Girls will 
find the methodical housekeeping of 
Martha Washington and the home life 
at Mount Vernon an inspiration. The 
Y. W. C. A. Reserves and the Junior 
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Red Cross, in their efforts to promote a 
citizenship that extends its friendship 
to other nations, will find in George 
Washington’s experiences practical guid- 
ance, for even with nations at war and 
his own country newly-born, he main- 
tained personal contacts abroad. 

Thus each organization, according to 
its own genius and type of activity, will 
become really acquainted with Wash- 
ington, the boy and man, through the 
study of his versatile accomplishments 
and the workings of his character. 

During this period, the young people 
will be placed face to face with Wash- 
ington’s experiences in life without eulo- 
gy, so that the respect and regard they 
gain for this great American will be 
based on the merit of the man and the 
appeal made by the real Washington to 
the youthful American of this day. 


Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School, Col- 
lege and Professional Courses. Home 
Study Bulletin FREE. 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 





























CUT CERTAIN WORK 
INHALE ci 
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PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 
Suite 550, 339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Cut this out See coupon below 
The best and newest 


SEAT WORK 


Edited by JAMES E. McDADE 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. 














beside the shoe | 








With the Appeal of Color: 

[_] R967 ““Where Is It?” A new set that 
teaches the pupil to read by phrases instead 
of single words. Six-pupil set, all different, 
in beautiful color. 60 cents. 

Workable sample of “Where Is It?” in color. 
10 cents. 

[_] N422 Concrete Addition. Number workin 
color for second grade, 50 cents. 

[] G305 Seat Work in Counting. Number 
work in color for first grade. 25 cents. 

Snappy Sets for Silent Reading 

OD R957 Easy Riddles. Fine for first grade, 
50 cents, 

[-] R971 Health Problems. Helps the health 
program, 8rd grade. 650 cents. 

R933 Noah’s Ark. Fun for second grade. 
60 cents. 

R982 Easy Vocabulary. For slow begin- 
ners, 40 cents. 

oO Send me a free catalogue. 


THE PLYMOUTH PRESS, 
1707 West 74th St., Chicago. 


Please send me the items checked above. 
Amount enclosed $. 


Name~ 








Address 
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all entertain- 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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THe New Books 





The publishers of the books listed below 


will be glad to supply them to our read- 
ers at the prices quoted, or to furnish any 
additional information regarding them. 





INTERPRETATIONS OF 








SUE 








PuysicaL Epvu- 


314pp. $2.00. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York. 
SEw-aND-Sew. Arranged by 
Flavia, Dehli and Asta Gag. Illustra- 
ted. Cloth. 70pp. $1.50. Coward- 
McCann, Inc., New York. 


THe Lesson AssIGNMENT. By William 


G. Carr, Ph.D., Director Research 
Division, National Education Associ- 
ation, and John Waage, A.M., Coun- 
sellor, Huntington Beach (Califor- 
nia) Union High School. Cloth. 
107pp. $1.50. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University. Calif. 





4 
4 





“My children clap their 
hands for joy when | 
pass out these books” 











ment needs CATION. School of Education Series, Primary Teacher : 
for dramatic New York University. Edited by oes “ = reoorerrcs’ 
lubs, lodg Jay B. Nash, Chairman, Department 
. ag of Physical Education. Volume I. ‘1 k b doi 
schools, ete., “Mind-Body Relationships.” Cloth. When pupils are kept busy doing 
d for eve r ‘ something they like to do—when they 
oe aeigp S208, Vue, ae are interested and take pleasure in 
Catalogue occasion. and Scope of Examinations.” Cloth. P 
















the assignments given them—then the 
teacher’s work is made much easier 
and there is no trouble maintaining 
national standards. 


Furnish an abundance of 
pupil activity by using 
Webster Seatwork and 
Workbook material. Mil- 
lions of our books are in 
use daily. There are 
85 titles from which 
to select. Leading 
educators have pre- 
pared them in a way 


that makes children 
eager to learn—yet 


THE ART OF THE TEACHER. An Essay 
in Humanism. By P. F. Valentine, 


Teach Art in Your School 





We send hand made drawings for Indian Director of Professional Studies and they contain  in- 
_ ee, ore” — oa ‘a Professor of Education, San Francisco structive, worth- 
or the teac ing Of eac esson. en . . 
for sample project. State grade or rural. — — s a, hog while material. 

° ° ° le -O0, . ton a 
Frances L. Stover, Birmingham, Mich. ™ 5 — 





Company, New York. 
THE SToRY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
By Mary G. Kelty, formerly Super- 
visor of History and the Social Studies 
in the Training Department and In- 
structor in the Teaching of History, 








RHYTHMS 
and DANCES 


for Elementary School 
By Dorothy LaSalle 


A complete book on dancing 
and rhythmic work. Con- 


85 Titles— Millions in Use Daily 
SE ATWORK—=:< books are designed to overcome the difficul- 


ties of beginners in reading and to supplement the 


oS Retnematnesess State Teachers College, Osnkosh, basal text. Vocabularies are scientifically prepared, and the interests of small 
accompanies every rhythen Wis. Illustrated. Cloth. 670pp. children are constantly recognized. There is a book to fit your needs from the 
and dance. Used by the . first day of school on. 

leading school systems. $1.40. Ginn and Company, Boston. 


PRE-PRIMER SEATWORK, 64 pages, 11 x8 
PRIMER SEATWORK, 64 pages, 8 x 11 --..00-+ scceessecesesseeneeenee . 
MY SEATWORK BOOK, No. I, first grade, 64 pages, 8 x 11 


- 20¢ 
- 25¢ 


Quarto Size-Illustrated-Price $4.00 | | CouNTRY Days. By Blanche J. Dear- 


born, Author of “Kitten-Kat.”  II- 


Send for our com- 


























20c 

lete, illustrated 100 : MY SEATWORK BOOK, No. II, second grade, 64 pages, 8x 11 . 20¢ 

A. S. BARNES ae Gases o lustrated in color by A. Gladys Peck HAPPY HOUR PROJECTS, No. I, second B, 64 pages, 6.x 9 .-v-vsssssssssssvvvvssersvvvreevevvovee 1S¢ 
& 50 ak = Books, - F n Bane. and Eleanor Osborn Eadie. Cloth. 

° ms, » ° 
67 West 44 St. eantry, Physical Eda- 160pp. 60c. The Macmillan Com- ARITHMETIC—“* these aids the teacher may provide adequate 
New York, N. Y. —- pany, New York. drill to form habits and develop skills; the enor- 
Tue GoLpeNn Roap IN ENGUISH LITER- mous waste of time in copying problems is avoided. 
FIRST GRADE NUMBER BOOK, 64 pages, 8 x 11 0. cesssenssneseenenenesensneneeenanes sncennennens 25¢ 
MODERN SCHOOLS ATURE. From Beowulf to Bernard WORK AND PLAY IN NUMBERLAND, second grade, 72 pages, 8 x11 som. sese-sseesesem 25¢ 
NEED MODERN SHADES | Shaw. By Amy Cruse, Author of STANDARD ARITHMETIC DRILLS AND TESTS, « book for each grade from second 
“The Shaping of English Literature,” to eighth inclusive, tablet form, 7 x 10, 128 pages, CACh ---+.-..cesseseerreneneers senereenennens 25¢ 


Use Draper ADJUSTABLE shades for better 

m lighting. The center hung or top sus- 
pended roller can be 
drawn either up or down. 
That leaves in valuable top 
light. They are made of 
Dratex cloth which modifies 
and diffuses the rays of the 
sun but shuts ont excessive 
light and glare. Equip your 
school with these modern 
shades. Literature and sam- 
ple Dratex cloth sent free. 
Address Dept. ©. 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. 


Spiceland, Indiana. 


etc. Illustrated by Honor C. Apple- 
ton. Cloth. 670pp. $3.50. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
JEAN AND FaNcHon. Children of Fair 
France. By Virginia Olcott. Illus- 
trations by Constance Whittemore. 
Cloth. 175pp. 80c. Silver, Bur- 
dett and Company, Newark, N.J. 
THE ART OF THE CuHiLp. By Alfred 
G. Pelikan, M.A., Director of Art, 
Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. Il- 
lustrated. Cloth. 126pp. $3.00. 


GEOGRAPHY—"™* series presents exercises and interesting ac- 


tivities for the study of geography from the 
informal study of the third and fourth grades through the more intensive work 
by continents or hemispheres. 
FAR AND NEAR, for third or fourth grade, 72 pages, 8 x 11 ss-s..sssssseereeerserseseerseeneees 25c¢ 
STUDY GUIDE LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY, Book 1, United States; Book III, Eu- 
rope; Book V, Eastern Hemisphere; Book VI, Western Hemisphere; 128 pages, 
Bo BE, CGR cccoceccssseccccsesesssscncscceoccocvcocsccssrec cospocsseonccnesescoseceoecsnsenssosensncosooonestescoscsntsoseuseste 
Book Il, South America, Book IV, Asia, Africa and Australia; 72 pages, 8 x11, each... 25¢ 


LANGU AGE—tT*e series concentrate on the fundamental difficulties 


of English usage, vitalize the work of the class period, 
and lighten the burden of the teacher. Schools that have used these books re- 
port that the results of achievement tests show a definite and considerable raising 

















TOWERS Ficters 

~akampes SOeenten 

Anew fascinating use of Rubber 
Stamp pictures to train Children 
in habits of Health and Safe- 
ty. Covers such important sub- 
jects as Cleanliness, Food, Sleep, 
Posture and Safety. Useful for 
making Health-habit charts, 
Health andSafety games, Illus- 





trated booklets, Slogans, In- 
dividual seat work and Vocabulary building. Fills the 
whole day with work and play. 
Send for Circular and Book of 
Suggestions 
S. TOWERS, 7326 W. Coyle Ave., Chicago, lll. 


DEVELOPING PERSONALITY 











Handbook of Modeling 


and Pottery Craft 


FREE TO TEACHERS 
A new edition of our handbook of instructions 
and suggestions for clay work in all grades, 
Write Kindergarten-Primary Dept. 
AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 














The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


CHILD aT ScHOoL. Practical Mental 
Hygiene for Educators. By Garry 
Cleveland Myers, Ph.D., Head, Divi- 
sion of Parent Education, Cleveland 
College, Western Reserve University, 
formerly Head, Department of Psy- 
chology, Cleveland School of Edu- 


cation; Author of “The Modern 
Parent,” etc. Cloth. 390pp. $2.50. 
BumLDING PERSONALITY IN CHIL- 


DREN. By the same author. Cloth. 
37Spp. $2.50. Each with Introduc- 
tion by M. V. O'Shea. Greenberg: 
Publisher, New York. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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of standards. 


SECOND GRADE LANGUAGE HELPS, 64 pages, 8 x 11, illustrated .....c.seceseeeee-seeeeee 25c 
LANGUAGE HELPS, same series, third, fourth and fifth grades, 64 pages, 8 x 11, 
SRUIGIIIEE, GIDIE cecesnectemcsvsnceesesesececccesesenenetneccnsseuneencesnescnpensnssseunesscasengeencencocesetonenounence 25c¢ 


SHARP’S LANGUAGE PRACTICE, books for third and fourth grades, 64 pages, 6 x 9, 


Se, 6 Gh Bi, COO erssscccsseseceestessncsceocencssescnveeccocsceve concoesoeceven sennenosnnensentesliive cestaseneeatpoocesees 15¢ 
SHARP’S ENGLISH EXERCISES, books for seventh and eighth grades, 96 pages, 
7 X10, each «....-.0000+ cocepesenenccecnesenoceqsostecessse ogcges cenee- cesnas conneooonosonsecesccocoocseoscsseosonecsseecseeeice Oi 


Each book we offer is guaranteed to be satisfactory or your money will be 
refunded. These books are more economical to use than tablet paper. 
Copies will be sent on receipt of price. All prices post paid. 


Write for our complete catalog of 


Workbook and Seatwork material. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 WASHINGTON AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Put Up These Ten Wall Strips 
They Greatly Improve Penmanship 


If you want to see practically every student in your room make real 
strides in improving his penmanship, put up the 10 Zaner-Bloser Corre- 
lated Handwriting Perception Strips on the wall or blackboard, where 
they can be seen atall times. These strips act as a constant reminder of correct 
forms for each letter and challenge pupils to try writing as near like letters on the 
ecards as possible. Teachers everywhere report rapid improvement in student 
writing as a result of using these cards. 


Large Letters Easily Seen From 
Any Part of the Room. Strips 
Come Ready to Place on Wall 


All 10 strips showing entire alphabet in capita! 
and smai| letters, also figures from 0 to 9, wil! be 
sent prepaid to any teacher or schoo! official at 
the low price of $1.25. Three or more sets sent 
postpaid to one address for $1.00 per set. Sen! 
check, money order or stamps. 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., 
Dept.NP, Columbus, Ohio. 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., 
Dept. NP, Columbus, Ohio. 


This coupon may be used in order- 
ing wall strips—$1.25 for one set- 
Three or more sets sent postpaid to Street 


Name 
Address 
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SNIPPY AND SNAPPY. 





one address for $1.00 per set. I 





New Art Ideas... 


ready to help you 
are explained in 


f SCHOOL ARTeS MAGAZINE 


Ideas for art and drawing arranged for 
each school month. ..64 pages and addi- 
tional pages in color showing cut-outs, 
crayon work, water color 
work, easy handicraft 
projects, posters... all 
timely and the actual 
results of other teachers 
in this work. 





Any Teacher Can Form a 

SURE WAY to LUDWIG 
add interest to 

music study and give RHYTHM 

children t a 

training in rhythm 

so important to their BAND 

advancement. Follow Ludwig's simple direc- 

tions. Children respond with enthusiasm. Com- Seif the pagesere Ituctra- 

plete outfits $5.65 up. Send now for free book 

outlining all details of successful organizing 


tions... half of each issue is 
devoted toart and drawing for 


the rades. Regardless f the 
and training plan. No obligation, of course. “AR Lay ers ide you teach you’ i find 
NIN PY aby Delp here. 


LUDWIG & 
IUDWIE e 


oe Se A a ee 

1119R Ludwig Building 
1611-27 N. Lincoln St. Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please send free book 
with details of Rhythm Band or- 
ganizing plan. 


Subscribe now . . . begin to use this help which is 


making teaching easy for thousands of others, 


START WITH OCTOBER NUMBER 





MAIL THIS COUPON 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
507 Printers Bidg., Worcester, Mass. 
Please enter my subscription at once. 
|} Enclosed is $3.00. (Subseription Price in U.S. A.) 
["] Send bill for $3.00 payable Dec. 1, 1931. 





Name 





Address 


City or Town 











You Need 
These New 


Drawing Texts 


The NEW Correlated Art Edition of 
Practical Drawing is ready. Five of the 
nation’s recognized leaders in the school 
art field—Lemos, Kirby, Foster, Farnum 
and Dutch—put their best efforts into the 
preparation of this modern, teachable 


















CHOOL CHILDREN— 

and grown-ups, too— 
like to sing the songs contained 
in “Sociability Songs.” 


series. You will be fascinated by these 

books-—they’re so interesting, so ~well- Teachers and supervisors are using this superb 

planned, so colorful, yet so simple. collection in class work and school assemblies with 
A poor ire a eight books, 74x10 remarkable results, Better group singing—students 


more musically inclined 


A Bigger Value—More and Better Songs 


inches, 352 pages, will be mailed postpaid 
at the introductory price of $1.92; or we'll 


send descriptive circular free on request. 45 Sacred 30 Folk 12 Patriotic 

You may be interested, also, in our ex- 15 eames, ee 17 Negro Spirituals 
tensive line of General School Supplies, 4 Stunt and Pep Songs, etc. 
Art Materials and Publications. If so, ask 


For social gatherings, young +e =a meetin 
=e ial and tested songs, words and caunie, 
20c per copy—$1.80 per doz.—$13.00 per 100. 


for our 1931-32 catalogue. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 


ete. 





| PLANNING 





1315 S. Michigan Blvd. 2205 S. Lamar St. Mail coupon today for sample copy, 
Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Texas THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY, Dept. N. I. 
28 E. Jackson Bd. 721 Arch Street 
PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY, (Dept. |) Chicago, Hlinois Pa. 
(0 Send set of your Correlated Art for <he SSSSESSEEEEEEEEE EEE eee ee eee 
$1.92 enclosed. (Mail to nearest office.) 


)} Send more detailed description. 
C) Mail your 1931-32 General Catalogue. 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY, Dept. N.1 
Please send me sample copy of “‘Sociability Songs’’. I 
enclose 10c to cover postage. 


Name 

















Sent Ades Se ae ee ens Res See eee 
EE a nn, Se 
City State 
City State 
DOMES: TIC SCIENCE LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Courses oak rate Gonnlonin Setters $1.06 


each. Debate outlines affirmative or a $1.00, 


Cooking, a. Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [27th year.) 
hrooms, both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per 


For teachers, extension workers, tea rooms, unc’ 











institutions. enndy maakere, homemabers. ste, lige. 100: | | words, Special research $5.00. 
q e: 7) lome- L. iT a 
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HANDWASHING IN SCHOOLS. 


By Wanda Gag, 
Author of “Millions of Cats.’ Illus- 
trated. Boards. Coward-McCann, 
Inc., New York. 


THe BEGINNER’s AMERICAN History. 


By D. H. Montgomery, Author of 
“The Leading Facts of History” Se- 
ries. Revised Edition. 
Cloth. 376pp. 84c. Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston. 


TEACHING THE ELEMENTARY CuRRIC- 


uLuM. By Sheldon Emmor Davis, 
Ph.D., President of State Normal Col- 
lege, Dillon, Mont., Author of “Self- 
Improvement,” etc. Cloth. 563pp. 
$1.75. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


Two MopiFieD METHODs OF ADMINISs- 


TERING Two STANDARDIZED Group 
INTELLIGENCE Tests. By C. C. Ross, 
Professor of Educational Psychology, 
and Paul D. Gard, Assistant, Bureau 
of School Service, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky. Paper. 
11Spp. 50c. The University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


METHODs IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. 


By Frederick Lamson Whitney, Direc- 
tor of Educational Research, Colorado 
State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo. 
Cloth. 353pp. $2.25. 
ton and Company, New York. 


a study made through School Service 
of Cleanliness Institute by Helen C. 
Hamilton and C. Margaret Munson 
under the direction of Sally Lucas 
Jean. Paper. 20pp. Gratis. Clean- 
liness Institute, 45 East 17th Street, 
New York. 

LUNCHES FOR SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. Menus, recipes, etc. Pa- 
per. llpp. Gratis. Evaporated Milk 
Association, 203 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


| STORIES OF THE States. Tales of Early 


Exploration and Settlement. By Nel- 
lie Van De Grift Sanchez, Joint Au- 
thor of “A Short History of Califor- 


nia.” Cloth. 390pp. $2.50. Thom- 
as Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
_Tumsiinc Iciustratep. By L. L. 


McClow, B.P.E., Director of Physical 
Department, The South Chicago 
Y.M.C.A. Illustrations by D. N. 
Anderson, B.P.E., Associate Director. 
Cloth. 244pp. $3.00. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York. 


INSTRUCTOR’s MANUAL FOR THE NBC 


Music APPRECIATION Hour. Con- 
ducted by Walter Damrosch, 1931- 
1932. Paper. 64pp. Gratis to schools, 
colleges, teachers, libraries, and music 
clubs. In requesting it, print name, 
address, position, and organization 
with which connected. NBC Music 
Appreciation Hour, National Broad- 
casting Company, Inc., 711 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


STUDENT NoTEBOOKS FOR THE NBC 


Music APPRECIATION Hour, 1931- 
1932. Prepared by Dr. Charles H. 
Farnsworth, Emeritus Professor of 
Music Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Ernest 
La Prade, Assistant to Walter Dam- 
rosch. Separate Notebook for each 
of four series of concerts. 10c each 
or $9.00 a hundred. NBC Music ah, 
preciation Hour, National Broad- 
casting Company, Inc., 711 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


D. Apple- | 


Illustrated. | 
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Turkey Borders made as Crayola 
cut-outs for the blackboard or used 
as a frieze above—add to the gayety 
of the Thanksgiving holiday. Write 
for your copy of “Crayola Projects” 
containing working directions. 
Sent free to teachers. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
*Reg. U.S, Pat, Off. 
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BOOKS OF PLAYS 


Little Robin Stay Behind 
Katharine Lee Bates 


Rhymed playlets for children for each 
month in the year. $1.50 


Red Letter Day Plays 
Margaret G. Parsons 
Short plays for special occasions. $1.00 
Lad and Other Story Plays 
Bertha P. Lane 


Seven charming plays for children to be 
given out-of-doors or indoors. $2.00 


English-Class Plays for New 
Americans Emily M. Gibson 


Seacen playlets to be used in the teaching 
of English to the foreign-born. $1.50 


PLAYS FOR CHRISTMAS 
The Christmasof the Little Pines $.50 
Chug’s Challenge $.50 
The Christmas Sheaf $.50 

By Emma Mauritz Larson 
(Write for plays and pageants catalogue) 


THE WOMANS PRESS “y"FoR0"" 
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Band in Your School. 


mended by leading Educators, as part of the general program, 


START ACTIVITY AT ONCE 


j Organize A Rhythm and Melody 


Creates interest and enthusiasm. Endorsed and recom- 





BEGINNERS SETS COMPLETE FOR $$ PLAYERS $5.00 














$10.00 
Bp ptly with i » Silt of Money 

agg 
om Complete Price List | Song-0-Phone 
we also Booklet stating oy 


Special Free Offers for 
formation of complete 
Bands on request. Write 


Jingles 
Wrist_Bells today. Gornets 
Sand Blocks | THE SONOPHONE CO., | ,cl"rets, 
Rhythm Sticks 548 Wythe Ave. r on ll 
- ombon 
Xylophones Dept. N, Brooklyn, N.Y Saxophones 


vages, py hum- 





Important 









RHYTHM BAND 





Juvenile bands that confine themselves to 
rhythm are doing only half a job. RYTH- 
MELODY XYLOPHONES AND BELLS, 
tuned with micrometer accuracy to the Uni- 
versal Low Pitch of A-440, give sensitive ears 
an appreciation of pitch tremendously helpful 
in future musical training. Retain pitch for 
alltime. Add sparkle and melody to the or- 
chestra, too. Youngest students play with 
ease—write today for further details. 





atineiatiinaieisial 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., Dept. R-311, Deagan Bldg., CHICAGO 











Particulars of Dr. 
lesson course in writing 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Esenwein’s famous by 
and mark f 





Short: os sample copy of THE ‘s 
MONTHLY Write today. man. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE 
= Devt. 4g Mass. 





maintenance 
to SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES. Dept, N. 1. 2449 
Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


. Write for Rulletin, 
Washingtoa 
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Self Directing 
Notebooks 


and 


Silent Reading 


Comprehension 
Tests 


Used by Thousands of 
Superintendents and Teachers 


SEATWORK 


Silent Reading Test to be used with 
Bobbs-merrill Readers for Primer, 
First, Second, Third, and Fourth.15c each 
With Child’s World Readers for 
Primer, First, Second and Third.15c each 
With Story and Study Readers for 
Primer, First, Second and Third_.15¢ each 
With New Winston Readers for 
Primer, First, Second, and Third_15c each 
With Child’s Story Hour Readers 
for Primer and First... 15¢ 
Real Life Readers, Primer, “and 
yo ...... _.15¢ each 
Do and Learn . Readers, “Second__.15¢ each 
Nature Study for First, Second, and | 





Illustrated 











Third grade each 
ENGLISH 
To be used with Meek and Wilson 
for Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
and Seventh ED sieccintin "40¢ each 
With Potter, Jescke and Gillett for 
3B, 3A, 4B, 4A, 5B, 5A, 6B, GA, 
7B, 7A, 8B, 8A pemeeng .80c each 
With Open Door Series for “Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and 
Eighth grade — 40c each 
Progressive Series to be used with 
any text for 1A, 2B, 2A ..15e each 
8B, 3A, 4B, 4A, 5B. “ BB each 
5A, 6B, 6A, TB_. 0c each 
Junior High School English ‘ 2, —— 
8, (Crumpton & Hosic).. 45c each 
Senior High School English, 1 and 
2, (Lewis & a) _45e each 
English Composition... a _.45¢ each 
English Literature 45c each 
American Literature. 45c each 
— moe for outside read- 
ecaneinal ..25¢ each 
As ‘ ‘Like It. iamningel 15¢e each 
Merchant of Venice... 15¢ each 
Hamlet - _..15¢ each 
Silas Marner... selnaniitades l5c each 
Tale of Two Cities ..15¢ each 
Lady of the Lake 15¢ each 
as 20c each 
Julius Caesar. 15¢ each 
House of Seven Gables. 15¢c each 
GEOGRAPHY 
To be used with Shepherd’s Begin- 
ners for Third grade... 40c each 
With aw and Parkins for 4B, 
4A, 6A, 7B, 30c each 
With 7 and McFarlane for 
4B, 4A, 5B, 5A, 6B, 6A. 30c each 


With Dodge-Lackey for Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh grade _40c each 

With ‘Whitbeck’s Physical Geog- 
5e each 


raphy 
with Whitbeck’s ‘Commercial and In- 
dustrial .60c 


ARITHMETIC — 


Essentials in Primary Numbers to 
be used with any text. _25c each 
With rd text for 2B, 2A, 3B, 3A, 
4B, 4A, 5B, 5A, 6B, 6A, 7B, TA, 
8B, 8A_. 30c each 
With any “text for ‘First, Second, 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Sev- 
enth, and Eighth grade (First 
40c 


grade 30c) 
HISTORY 


To be used with Barker, Dodd and 
Webb’s Elementary History 
Estill’s Elementary United States_40c each 
With Halleck’s U. S. for Seventh 
and Eighth grade and Barker, Dodd 
& Webb for Seventh & Eighth 
grade 
With adopted text for Oklahoma, 
Texas, & Tennessee State History 40c each 
With Robinson and Breasted, and 


each 





30c each 


40c each 





Webster’s Ancient History. 45c each 
With Robinson and Beard, and 
Webster’s Modern History _45¢ each 
With Muzzy’s, Beard’s and Fite’s 
American History 45c¢ each 
With Cheney’s English History..__45c¢ each 
CIVICS 


To be used with Hughes’ Elementary 





for grades. each 
With King and Barnard for “High 

School _..._.45¢ each 
To be used with Caldwell and Eick- 

enberry neral ___ ae 60c each 
With Clement’s Biology _.....60¢ each 
Domestic Science, cna, ~ Seventh 

grade 60c each 





Copies will be sent upon receipt of list price. 


Send for sample book—one for grades and 
one for High School. 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY 


700-7004 West Grand, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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THE 


Harry Times WorKBOOK. 


HEALTH THROUGH PROJECTS. 


Two Times Two Is Four. 


You aND Your Work. 





FooTBaALL QUIZZER. (With 
Changes in the Rules for 1931.) 
For the Use of Players, Coaches, and 
Officials. Prepared by William J. 
Sheeley. Paper. 50c. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York. 

(To ac- 
company “Happy Times.”) Stortes 
AND JouRNEYs WorKBOOK. (To ac- 
company “Stories and Journeys.”) 
By Sister Mary Estelle of the Sisters of 
the Order of St. Dominic, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. [Illustrated by Helen 
M. Torrey. Paper. Each: 64pp., 
24c. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 


THE ADVENTURES OF Eva, Pora AND 


Tep. A 6-page booklet of 12 comic 
strips on nutrition and health. Pa- 
per. Gratis. Evaporated Milk Asso- 
ciation, 203 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 

By G. 
D. Brock, A.B., Ed.M. Cloth. 
279pp. $2.00. <A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York. 

Adapted 
from the Swedish of Zacharias Tope- 
lius by Vera C. Himes. Illustrated by 
Katharine Dewey. Boards. 64pp. 
$1.50. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 

A First Book 
in Vocational Guidance. By I. David 
Cohen, A.B., LL.B., Ph.M., Principal 
of the Brooklyn Boys’ Continuation 
School, Instructor in Vocational 
Guidance, College of the City of New 
York and Hunter College; and Rich- 
ard A. Flinn, A.M., Assistant Direc- 
tor, U.S. Employment Service, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Lecturer in In- 
dustrial Relations, School of Social 
Service, Fordham University.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 208pp. $1.40. D. 
Appleton and Company, New York. 


THe Extra CurricucarR Liprary. 


“Elementary School Life Activities,” 
2 vols. Volume One: “All-School 
Activities,” 158pp.; Volume Two: 
“Group-Interest Activities,” 15 Opp. 
—by F. C. Borgeson, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, New York Uni- 
versity. “Dramatics,” 178pp., by 
Pearle Le Compte, Assistant Professor 
of Speech, Evansville College, Evans- 
ville, Ind. Keratol covers. Each 
volume $1.00. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York. 


The American Library Association has 


published A Handbook for Teacher- 
Librarians, summarizing details of man- 
agement and daily routines. 
phlet is designed to answer questions 
which will confront the teacher with- 
out technical training who is placed in 
charge of the library in an elementary 
school. 
and her technical duties are outlined. 
There is also a discussion of the impor- 
tance of books in the modern school and 
a list of necessary furniture, equipment, 
and supplies for a grade school library. 
Two particularly useful features of the 
Handbook are a list of 100 children’s 
books that “the teacher-librarian should 
have read” and a list of 500 books sug- 
gested for first purchase. 
phlet may be obtained for 65 cents by 
addressing the American Library Assoc- 
iation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The pam- 


The function of the librarian 


The pam- 






Can’t You Talk?—By Holmes 
16x20, 9x12—No. 8019 





Helping Hand—By Renouf 
16x20, 9x12—No. 8022 
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Dodson’s Hand Colored | 
Reproductions of Old Masters 


One of the most complete collections of reproductions of old masterpieces, 
supplied in hand colors, duplicating them so perfectly that they cannot be 
told from the originals except by an expert art connoisseur. 

There are 56 pictures to choose from, similar 


to the two that are illustrated, including the fol- 
lowing well known subjects. 


Yhese beautiful 
tions make very fine Christmas gifts. 


Can’t You Talk—Holmes. 16x20, 9x12 
Helping Hand—Renouf. 16x20, 9x12 
The Doctor—Luke Fields. 16x20, 9x12 


The Song of the Lark—Jules Breton. 


16x20, 9x12 
Gleaners—M illet. 16x20, 9x12 
Angelus—Millet. 16x20, 9x12 
Christ in Gethsemane—Hofmann. 


16x20, 9x12 
Christ in the Temple—Hofmann. 


16x20, 9x12 
Feeding Her Birds—Millet. 16x20, 9xlz 
Boy and Rabbit—-Raeburn. 16x20, 9x12 
Madonna—Ferruzzi. 16x26, 9x12 
Age of Innocence—Reynolds. 

16x26, 9x12 
Abraham Lincoln—Marshall. 


16x20, 9x12 

St. Therese. 16x20, 9x12 

Washington Crossing the Delaware— 

Leutze. 14x28, 8x16 
Beethoven’s Sonata—Balestrieri. 

: 14x28, 8x16 


A folder will be sent showing illustrations of 
the entire collection with your first order for any 
of the above, which will be sent postpaid upon 
receipt of 


remittance. 











18 x 30, Hand colored, each. $3.00 
14x 28, Hand colored, each 2.40 
16 x 20, Hand colored, each. 2.00 
8x16, Hand colored, each eocaiienaer a 
9x12, Hand colored, each - 


If the order is for less than $3.00 net, an ex 
of 25 cents is made for handling 

each $25.00 valuation; always include above charges when 
remitting such order. 


PRICE LIST 


expense cha. 
Insurance is 6 conte 7 ee 
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the bottom. 









Nature Studies 


IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, 
life, offers you the finest and only complete collection of bird 
pictures in the world—some of them now extinct. 
exact reproductions from Nature and are supplied in uni- 
form size, 7 in. x 9 in. in natural colors, suitable for mount- 
ing or framing. 

374 Bird Pictures alone in this famous collection, 
thousands of other educational pictures to select from, in- 
eclading Wild and Domestic Animals, Plants and Flowers, 
eggs and nests, Butterflies, 
Marine Shells, etc. 

ONLY $1.00 will bring you a selection of 33 outstanding 
Dodson-Mumford Bird pictures, also a reference index which 
lists and gives information on the complete coilection of 
more than 1,000 pictures. 

Fill in the coupon below and send it in today. 


Industrial Pictures 


America’s leading authority on bird 


They are 


and 


Insects, Fruit, Fish, 


THE NEW AID TO TEACHING 


Instructors in all industrial subjects have feund Dodson’s 
Pictures enable the student to visualize the various steps in 
many of the world’s most important industries. They are 
wonderfully helpful and supplement textbooke. 

For example, the LUMBERING SCENES show a legging 
camp, trees being felled, transported to saw mills and worked 
into the finished articles. The COAL MINING SCENES show 
coal being mined, carried to tipples, sorted, screened and 
carried to the cars. 
ing picked on the plantation, 
woven into cloth. 

Every School, library and home where there are children 
should collect these pictures, as they are of real educational 
value and interest. The series consists of those shown be- 


The COTTON SCENES show cotton be- 
ginned, carded, spun and 


Each picture has a brief and interesting description at 


All are fine clear photographs taken at great 
expense under the personal direction of Mr. Dod 
on very heavy paper to wear a long time. Come in sets size 
6 in. x 8 in., and 6 in. x 9 in. 


Put an X opposite the sets you want, fill in the coupon and mail today. 


son, printed 


C0 Cement 20 pictures for 50c []Lumbering 12 pictures for 25¢ 

C1 Coal 12 7 * 256 CO Marble 8 * 20¢ 

CI Coffee = ** 40c () Paper ae “ 50c 

(CJ Copper 24 = “ 60c (] Rubber — * 286 

C0 Cotton = = “35e ([)Sitk * * 35¢ 

() Flour _ = * 60 C) Steel, avail- 

C Granite 4..* “ 20¢ able soon. 

C)Linen, with C) Sugar ae 
hi - “ 55¢ [] Wool w * * 40c 

FREE—With each -00 or more we will send Mr. Dodson's 


order for $1 
interesting book, “YOUR BIRD FRIENDS AND HOW TO WIN THEM.”’ 


l JOS. H. DODSON, Inc. 


200 S. Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 


ench 


Cj Send hand colored pictures checked above. $ 


(1 Send your 33 selected Bird Pictures, $1.00 enclosed. 
0) Send Industrial Picture series checked above. $..— 
losed. 


oO a - your Free Reference Index concerning more 


an 1,000 pictures. 
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aio Order Your Magazines Now at Money- 





Saving Prices— Pay December 5th. | 


The Owen Star * Magazine List 
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Comprising *64e INSTRUCTOR—formerly Normal Instructor and Primary Plans first 
. o a maga 
($2.00 per year of 10 issues; two years for $3.00)—and the following four magazines for ot te 
which we have the agency in the educational field every one the leading pub- og 
. a * . . e lub: 
lication of its kind and all of recognized value to teachers in the classroom foun 
elubb 
can 
| * NATURE MAGAZINE * THE PATHFINDER, ““Weekiy | © 
possil 
eekly sired 
Each month, Nature Magazine provides new, seasonable, The Pathfinder, the illustrated weekly news review pub- _eeegeeee—. Pm 
fascinating material about animals, birds, fish, flowers, lished at the Nation’s capital, is an ideal medium through on re 
" trees, insects, the lands and waters of the earth, and the which teachers and pupils can keep informed regarding Pathfinder 
: skies above. America’s foremost nature writers, photogra- world affairs. It is used in thousands of schools in the .——— 
i phers, and artists contribute to this popularly written, au- teaching of English, Civics, History, Geography and Current aiaentts eons 
1} thentic but non-scientific magazine. Regular monthly fea- Events. Departments include: Editorial; Topical Topics; engages wit 
t tures include: a Star Map for the current month; a Travel From Other Lands; Foreign Tabs; Doings of Congress; equeutes wit 
| department; Helps for Home and Garden; Nature News and Capital Chit-Chat; Things Scientific; For the Air-Minded; = wit 
Views; New Nature Books; etc. Each issue is profusely The yy ey Box; Current Events; People Talked About; —— wit 
) illustrated with beautiful black and white pictures and color Seen in the Shops; Personalities; On the Air; Lucid Inter- = — 
4 supplements portraying nature in its many phases. vals; etc. Many interesting illustrations in each issue. po wit 
3 von $3.00 per year of 12 issues. $1.00 per year of 52 issues. a wit 
i Nature Magazine { With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.20. The Pathfinder { With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.75. Pp... 
) 1 YEA { With The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.20. 1 YEAR With The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $3.75. Amer 
e 
; Amer 
*TIME, The Weekly N *THE ETUDE, Music Magazi 3 
wi 
= e Weekly Newsmagazine E, Music Magazine “ 
wit 
j Time, the world’s only newsmagazine, is widely used in Combining delightful entertainment with practical in- pe 
: schools for correlation with various subjects and is a valu- struction, The Etude is the ideal monthly for all students, rHE ETUDES arts 
- able aid to teacher and pupil. It collects, verifies, and con- teachers and lovers of music. Each issue contains dozens . Asia 
denses into brief, vivid paragraphs, all available informa- of fascinating, informative articles and special features; H Athle 
: tion on every noteworthy event in the world. Each issue 24 full pages of classic and contemporary music for piano, g — 
f first tells what the President and his Cabinet have been violin, organ, voice and ensemble with study notes; inspir- | or 
f doing during the last seven days. Then follows the news ing editorials; current news of the Music World; special Boys’ 
concerning: National Affairs; Foreign Countries; Books; sections devoted to Terchers’ Problems, School Music, wit 
Art; Music; Moving Pictures; The Theatre; Education; Bands and Orchestras, Singers, Violinists, Organists, and a Child 
Law; Religion; Medicine; Science; Business; Finance; Junior Etude including stories, poems, puzzles and other wit 
' Sport; Aeronautics; The Press; “People”; ete. features designed to interest and appeal to children. = 
$5.00 per year of 52 issues. $2.00 per year of 12 issues. wit 
With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $6.00. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.35. wit 
Time, 1 year{ With The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $7.00. The Etude, 1 year{ With The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.35. child 


Low-Priced Clubbing Offers sniGind. Magazines “ 








| Colleg 
Collie 
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wa 

wi 

Pub’t 1.00 Pub’l Our Corre 

The INSTRUCTOR (,%2%.) #2: 2x. | Nature Magazine (,*Sc2.) Price Price | The Pathfinder ( ,*}t2. eS. wit 

with Nature Magazine .....................- $5.00 $4.20 | with The Pathfinder.......................... $4.00 $3.65 | with Etude, Music Magazine.........$3.00 $2.35 ox 

with The Pathfinder.......................... 3.00 2.75 | with Etude, Music Magazine............ 5.00 4.00 | with McCall’s Magazine ............. 2.00 1.50 wit 

with Etude, Music Magazine............ 4.00 3.35 | with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine.. 8.00 7.25 | with Pictorial Review ...................... 2.00 1.60 wit 

with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine.. 7.00 6.00 | with The Pathfinder and Etude... 6.00 4.90 | with McCall’s Magazine and Etude.. 4.00 3.00 wit 

with Nature Magazine & Pathfinder 6.00 5.10 | with Etude and Time... .....-----10.00 8.50 with McCall’s and Pictorial Review 3.00 2.25 we 

with Nature Magazine and Etude... 7.00 5.85 | with Junior Home Magazine. Seomnaiaha 5.50 4.75 | with Junior Home Magazine............ 3.50 2.90 Curre 
with Nature Magazine and Time......10.00 8.70 | with Child Life . 6.00 4.75 with ai Saar 4.00 3.40 Carre 

with Etude and The Pathfinder...... 5.00 4.20 | with Hygeia, Health ~teaniaa ctead 6.00 4.50 | with American Childhood _............. 3.00 2.65 wit 
with Etude and Time... ... 9.00 7.75 | with Parents’ Magazine................ 5.00 4.00 | with Golden Book. (SIGmy))............-.- 4.00 2.80 
with Hygeia, Health Magesine.. eile 5.00 4.25 | with McCall’s Magazine...... _..... 4.00 3.20 | with Collier’s, The National Weekly 3.00 2.65 Delin 

with Junior Home Magazine............ 4.50 3.75 | with Redbook ................. .... 5.50 4.20 | with Woman’s Home Companion... 2.00 1.90 = 

with Child Life ............ .. 5.00 4.35 | with Golden Book..... _...... 6.00 4,50 | with American Mag. and Woman’s wit 

with Review of Reviews (sits)... 5.00 3.95 | with American Childhood... 5.00 4.50] — Home Comp. (euarer) .....--- 4.50 3.90 wit 

with Golden Book ("Si3%y") ..........-.-.. 5.00 3.85 | with Pictorial Review.......... eye Sk 8 Bee 3.50 2.75 ETU! 

with Good Housekeeping (°3433")..... 4.50 4.35 Field 


with Current History 00 2s | Etude, Masic Magazine ic Me «USE THIS ORDER BLANK oa 


with Woman’s Home Companica... . 3.00 2.85 | with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine..$7.00 








DI a So ie 























with American Magazine pon ae . 4.50 4.35 with Hygeia, Health Magazine wocanece 5.00 3.75 b= 
with Pictorial Review and McCall’s.. 4.00 3.35 with Junior Home Magazine... 450 3.25 Pay December 5th wit 
with American Boy ...............0.......... 4.00 3.85 | With Child Life ........................... 5.00 4.25 wit 
with American Childhood ............. 4.00 3.60 = Acotee g- omer NS -_ 3.50 4 Date 1931 wit 
with School Arts ~ ve  atniaiiaiacds 5.00 4.70 | Wi rts Magazine............ . 4.60 F. A. Owen Publishin wit 
- . . g Co., Dansville, N. Y. : 
with Correct English - ee oe 4. 50 3.65 with McCall's Magazine... 3.00 2.25 ! Send me the following magazines, each for one year: be 

i with Parents’ Magazine... 4.00 3.25 | With Pictorial Review .................. 3.00 235 | (If The INSTRUCTOR is included ur order and 
with Collier’s, The National Weekly 4.00 3.60 | with Review of Reviews (ort)... 5.00 3.85 | desire it for two years, please so Ky your Cfer and yon Good 
: SS ea 4.50 4.10 | with Parents’ Magazine... 4.00 3.00 wit 
NOTE: if The INSTRUCTOR Is desired for two years in any with Good Housekeeping (°33723") ..... 4.50 4.25 I be 
{ the above offers, add $1.00 to prices in second column. = Woman’s Home heap wena eee cs se eee wn 
$5.00 with American Mag. and Woman’s Harp 
\ Time, Weekly Newsmagazine ( ,*;°°. I i ea a Harp 
with American Magazine.................. $7.50 $7.00 | Hous. 
with Junior Home Magazine.......... 7.50 6.50 | ete ae EE he Li ae ae eee ae ee ee | 
P SS Se 8.00 7.00 wit 
; with Collier's, The National Weekly 7.00 6.25 SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER ics = 
, with Correct English ............. 7.50 6.75 (To New Subscribers Only) ee , wit 
—_— as ee es yo — Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine | | ties jo C) I will remit not later than Dee. 5th, 1981. wit 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine... 8.00 7.25 17 Weeks for $1.00 ! 5h psy sacra eaneanariny wit 
with American Childhood ........... 7.00 6.25 be ordered with we 
a Gams Mane Gouaaken G60 aie May singly or any other magazine or club. Name............ wid EEO ae wit 
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General Magazine List | 


HOW TO ORDER 


Unless otherwise stated, all subscriptions are 




























































for one full year. When only one magazine 
is ordered, the “Publisher’s Price” given in the 
first column will apply. If more than one 
magazine is desired, the subscriber may order 
at the club prices shown in the second price col- 
umn. If the “Club Price” is not lower than the 
“Publisher’s Price,” it means that the particu- 
lar magazine is not sold at a reduction in 
clubs. Under some of the magazines will be 
found combinations, the prices of which in 
some cases are lower than the total of the 
clubbing prices of the same magazines. You 
can effect the maximum saving by availing 
yourself of these special combinations wherever 
possible and then adding other magazines de- 
sired at their club prices. 

Prices quoted apply only in the United States. 
Prices for Canada and foreign countries quoted 
on request, 

Price 
Pub’! in 
Price = Clubs 
American Boy : $2.00 $2.00 

with Etude, Music Magazine... 4.00 3.00 

with Junior Home sgecins. . 4.50 3.50 

with Child Life —. oun GOD 655 

with McCall's Magazine . une . 3.00 2.25 

with Pictorial Review — ————e OD | BLED 
American Childhood (10 nos.) ._ 2.00 1.75 

with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.00 4.50 

with Won.an’s Home Companion — 3.00 2.75 

with McCall’s Magazine —_. 3.00 2.75 

with Good Housek’p’g (1 yr. $2.50) 4.50 4.25 
American ee = nos.) _ ——m ee |UD 
American Girl — — 150 1.35 
American Home ____ . 1.00 1.00 
American Magazine sniceiteghdimmente . 2.50 2.50 

with Nature Magazine - . 5.50 5.25 

with Collier’s, National Weekly. 4.50 3.75 

with Woman’s Home Companion. 3.50 += 3.00 

with Woman’s Home penance 

and Collier’s —....... . 5.50 4.75 
American Mercury —_.. 5.00 4.50 
Arts and Decoration. 6.00 5.00 
BD engtitnptiindnnniptinionmns 4.00 3.50 
Athletic Journal (10 nos.) 1.50 1.40 
Atlantic Monthly _ 4.00 3.75 
Better Homes and Gardens 60 50 
OE EEE 4.00 3.50 
Boys’ Life —... 2.00 1.7 

— Home Magazine 4.50 3.00 
Child iene 3.00 2.50 

—*y Hrseia. Health Magazine 6.00 4.50 

with American Childhood - 5.00 4.25 

with Pictorial Review 4.00 3.35 

with Redbook _ = 5.50 4.15 

with American Magazine 5.50 5.00 

with Good Housek’p’g (1 yr. $2.50) 5.50 5.00 
Childhood Education Ge nos.) 2.50 2.50 
Christian Herald 2.00 1.75 
College Humor 3.00 2.50 
Collier’s The National Weekly___ 2.00 1.75 

with American Magazine _— 4.50 3.75 

with Woman’s Home Companion 8.00 2.75 

with Child Life— eR 5.00 4.25 

with Nature Magazine _ . 5.00 4.50 
Correct English (10 nos.) . 2.50 2.25 

with Nature Magazine _ .5.50 5.00 

with The Pathfinder __ 3.50 3.15 

with Etude, Music apogeaine - 4.50 4.00 
0 {eee _ 2.50 2.25 

with Nature Magazine 5.50 5.00 

with Etude, Music Magazine 4.50 4.00 

with The Pathfinder __. 3.50 3.15 

with Good Housekeeping . 5.00 4.00 

with Junior Home Macgaz‘ne . 5.00 4.25 
*Country Gentleman (3 years) . 1.00 
Current Events (38 — - ae 75 
Current History _—___ 3.00 2.75 

with The INSTRUCTOR - 5.00 4.25 

with Nature Magazine __ .. 6.00 5.50 

with Etude, Music Magazine 5.00 4.50 

with Woman’s Home Comp. 4.00 3.75 
| Ee mae ._ 1.00 1.00 

with The INSTRUCTOR .- . 3.00 2.85 

with Nature Magazine —__ ‘ . 4.00 3.75 

with The Pathfinder __. — 2 

with Etude, Music Magazine. . 3.00 2.40 

with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 6.00 5.50 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE... 2.00 1.75 

( offers on page 14) 
Field and Stream 2.50 2.25 
SS re 2.50 2.25 
Gelden Book . 3.00 2.50 
Golden Book (To o Teachers, only) — . 2.00 2.00 

with The INSTRUCT ahs —.. 5.00 3.85 

with The Instructor Hy _ _.. 6.00 4.85 

with Nature Magazine — 6.00 4.50 

with The Pathfinder 4.00 2.90 

with Etude, Music Magazine . 5.00 3.75 

with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 8.00 6.50 

with Hygeia, Health Magazine... 6.00 4.50 

with Junior Home Magazine... 5.50 4.00 

with McCal)’s Magazine 4.00 3.00 

with Redboo! sane 5.50 4.25 

with Review of Review 

Teachers only) stlen 6.00 4.10 
2.50 2.50 

with Cosmopolitan _____ __... 5.00 4.00 

with Junior Home Magazine. _—. 5.00 4.50 

with Nature Magazin - 5.50 5.25 

with Time, Weekly ) er 7.50 7.00 

with Harper’s 6.50 5.00 
Harper’s B —__— 4.00 4.00 
Harper’s Magazine _.. > — 4.00 3.50 
High School Teacher (10 nos.) 2.00 1.75 
ouse and Garden 3.00 2.75 
House Beautiful 3.00 2.75 
Hygeia, Health Magazine. ===—=s 3.00 = 2.75 

with The INSTRUCTOR __ .5.00 4.25 

with The Instructor (2 yrs.)- 6.00 5.25 

with Nature M 6.00 4.50 

with Etude, Music Magazine — 6.00 3.75 

with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 8.00 7.25 

with Reader’s Digest _.. = =ssds «6.00 = 5.25 
with Review of Reviews _ 6.00 4.50 

with Current History __ _._ 6.00 4.75 

with American Magazine _. . 5.50 5.25 

with Collier’s, National Weekly __ 5.00 4.50 

with Good Housek’p’g (1 yr. $2.50) 5.56 5.25 

with Woman’s Home Com m_ 4.00 3.75 


Boe OFe: (am eytts ser Se Now at Money-Saving Prices — 














REGULAR PRICE $3.00 per year 


THE INSTRUCTOR 





}) HEALTH TEACHING HELPS 


Each month HYGEIA, the Health Magazine, is filled 
with live material for supplementing and motivating 
health teaching, and for correlating with practically 
every other subject. A special department for teachers 
is “Health and the School,” conducted by Dr. J. Mace 
Andress. Let HYGEIA help you. Begin your subscrip- 
tion NOW with this issue! 


Ask for free copy of the attractive 47-page booklet by Dr. 
Andress, “Exploring Hygeia for Health Teaching Ideas.” 
2 years for $5 


$3 a year 3 years for $6 
With The Instructor, 1 year for $4.25 


TEACHERS MUST KNOW CHILDREN 


THE MOST DEPENDABLE ADVICE, THE MOST RECENT FINDINGS 
IN THE FIELD OF UNDERSTANDING AND TRAINING THE CHILD 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


Is a guide for both parents and teachers, a constant source of 
help and inspiration for anyone who works with children, 
whether toddlers or adolescents. It is the modern guide for 
correlating the efforts of the home and the school. Each 
month The Parents’ Magazine brings you accurate, tested in- 
formation in every branch of child psychology, health, recre- 
ation and training, the combined contribution of more than 
fifty of the best child specialists. Also, it provides interesting, 
constructive programs for Parent-Teacher Association meetings. 


$2.00 per year $3.00 for three years 
With THE INSTRUCTOR, both one year $3.25 


YOUR LAST CHANCE AT ONLY $2. 75 


Teachers have known for years’. that 
McCALL’S is America’s outstanding woman's 
magazine with its newest fashions and ex- 
pertly edited service departments plus its 
superb fiction. But it’s still news that 
McCall now owns and publishes REDBOOK 
which under McCall direction offers brilliant- 
ly written novels and short stories second to 
no other general magazine. Enjoy these two 
for only $2.75, a saving of $1.45 in compar- 
ison with newsstand cost. This offer is good 
only until November 10th. 


McCALL’S 37.8 REDBOOK ee | 


Both For One Year $2.75 (After Nov. 10—$3.00) 


JUNIOR HOME MAGAZINE 
Correlates HOME and SCHOOL 


Junior Home Macazine is a favorite among teachers. It is 
educationally authentic. It provides teachers with an abundance 
of up-to-date and seasonal handwork and other occupational mate- 
rial; exceptionally fine stories by nationally known children’s 
authors to supplement the regular classroom work; three regular 
monthly features designed to develop self-expression and originality 
in children; monthly articles by educators and health specialists on 
child psychology with valuable information for teaching health and hygiene in the school- 
room. Practical, concrete, modern. Delightfully illustrated. 


. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.75. 
$2.50 per year of 12 issues. — With The INSTRUCTOR’ 2 years, $4.75. 


An Ideal Class-Room Magazine 


Pictorial Review is an ideal class-room magazine for the study of 
current fiction. Jt has won the O’Brien Award twelve times in the 
last thirteen years for the literary excellence of its short stories. 
Pictorial Review is an ideal magazine for cooking classes. Every 
recipe is tested with definite heat and utensil measurements in 
Pictorial Review’s own kitchen. 


Pictorial Review is an ideal magazine for sewing classes. Pictorial 
Patterns are printed, perforated, notched and cut out, ready for 
use. They talk to you. Each pattern is virtually a sewing lesson. 
Pictorial Review is an ideal class-room magazine. Its cost is 
small—only $1.00 a year. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


See Special Offers Elsewhere on this Page 


THE GOLDEN BOOK 
IN THE NEW HANDY SIZE 


Lovers of good literature will delight in this unusual magazine 
reprinting the enduring literature of the world, past and present. 
In its pages you meet only old and new friends who will give 
you lasting pleasure. 
Regarding the new size one subscriber says: 
“May this form that you have adopted continue, for it is one that 
as the very essence of what the creators of THE GOLDEN 
OOK must have desired, viz., an unobtrusiveness that would 
permit the reader to think wholly of the gold within.’ 

THE GOLDEN BOOK is being used in thousands of schools 
as an aid in English, and for the teachers wishing to use it in 
this way we supply a Monthly Study Help written by one of 
our foremost Educators. 
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TO TEACHERS $2.00 per year 
WITH INSTRUCTOR 1 year $3.85 


Pay 





15 


December 5th uk 















General Magazine List nat Price 
: ) is 
(Continued Price Clubs 
THE INSTRUCTOR _ onnee-$2.00 $1.85 
The Instructor (2 years)... 3.00 Ss 2.85 
(See offers on page 14) 
John Martin’s Book _ 5.00 4.50 
Journal of Education (11 nos.)- 8.00 2.75 
Journal of Geography (9 nos.) 2.50 2.40 
with The INSTRUCTOR —_. 4.50 4.26 
with Nature Magazine — 5.50 5.15 
with The Pathfinder — 3.50 3.30 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 7.50 6.96 
Junior Home Magazine__.___ .. 2.50 2.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR 4.50 3.75 
with The Instructor (2 years) .. 6.50 4.7 
with Nature Magazine —_ 5.50 4.75 
with The Pathfinder _. =» 3.50 39 2.90 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.60 3.25 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine. 7.50 6.50 
with Pictorial Review —— 3.50 2.75 
with Collier’s, National Weekly. 4.50 3.75 
with McCall’s Magazine 3.50 = 2.75 
with Redbook a . 5.00 4.00 
with Woman’s Home Companion. 3.50 3.00 
*Ladies’ Home Journal__.____. 1.00 
Ladies’ Home Journal (2 years). odhend - 1.50 1.50 
McCall’s Magazine 1.00 1.60 
with The INSTRUCTOR - 3.00 2.85 
with The Instructor (2 years) 4.00 3.85 
with Nature Magazine —_ 4.00 3.20 
with The Pathfinder — “= 2.00 1.50 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 3.00 2.25 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 6.00 5.56 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 4.00 3.20 
with Junior Home — wm . 3.60 2.75 
with Child Life . a 4.00 3.20 
with Pictorial Review 2.00 1.50 
i Ce 3.50 2.75 
net aieens 4.00 3.25 
. 2.00 1.75 
Weekly Reader (38 ‘weeks) = on -75 
National Geogrephic am Oe 3.50 
NATURE MAGAZINE 3.00 2.75 


(See offers on page 7 
Needlecraft Magazine (2 years) . 50 50 
Open Road for Boys ; 
















Outdoor Life and Recreation 2.60 2.25 
Outlook and Independent 5.00 4.00 
Parents’ Magazine 2.00 1.75 
with The INSTRUCTOR 4,00 3.26 
with The Instructor (2 years) 5.00 4.25 
with Nature Magazine — 5.00 4.00 
with The Pathfinder 8.00 2.65 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.00 3.00 
with Time, Weekly  pkeceneecemnas 7.00 6.25 
with Reader’s Digest — . 5.00 4.50 
with McCall’s Magazine _ . 3.00 2.35 
with American Boy — . 4.00 3.25 
with Child Life — . 5.00 4.25 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.00 4,00 
THE PATHFINDER 1.00 90 
(See offers on page 14) 
Photoplay Magazine ___ a .. 2.50 2.26 
Physical Culture Magazine. emamutiee Le) ie 
Pictorial Review at 1.00 1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR . 3.00 2.85 
with The Instructor (2 yrs.) 4.00 3.85 
with Nature Magazine —_. . 4.00 3.25 
with The Pathfinder —_... —_—. 8.00 1.66 
with Etude, Music Magazine . 3.00 2.35 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 6.00 5.50 
with American Magazine and 
Woman’s Home Companion... 4.50 4.00 
with Delineator __. nice SO Suen 
with McCall’s Magazine __ 2.00 1.50 
with Better Homes and Gardens 1.60 1.25 
with Current History — nme Ge 0 
Popular Mechanics -— 2.60 2.28 
Popular Science Monthly _... ss «2.50 = 2.85 
Practical Home Economics 2.00 1.90 
with The INSTRUCTOR 4.00 3.45 
with Nature Magazine 5.00 4.65 
with Etude, Music pee _. 4.00 3.65 
with The Pathfinder __ —. 3.00 2.80 
Radio News — sapiens — £50 255 
Reader’s Digest * Oe ... 8.00 3.00 
IID icteeateniatidliinttaptconcscenesiien 2.00 2,60 
ee —eee See 
= The INSTRUCTOR - .. 4.50 4.10 
th The Instructor (2 yume. .. 5.50 6.16 
with Nature Magazine __. ..-. 5.50 4.20 
with The Pathfinder ___ 3.50 2.76 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 450 3.40 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 7.50 6.75 
with American Boy _...._> 4.50 3.40 
with Junior Home Magazine... 5.00 = 4.00 
with McCall’s Magazine __.. . 3.50 2.76 
with Better Homes and Gardens 3.10 2.65 
with Pictorial Review . 3.50 2.75 
Review of Reviews. 3.00 2.50 
meenay of Reviews (To Teachers 
y) aS! a 
with The INSTRUCTOR - 5.00 3.95 
with Nature Magazine - 6.00 4.50 
with The Pathfinder ___ 4.00 3.00 
with Etude, Music Magasine_. Leash 5.00 3.85 
St. Nicholas _.._._ itn 3.00 2.50 
*Saturday Evening Post - 
Saturday Evening Post a years) 50 
Scholastic (18 issues) _ .50 


School Arts Magazine insitiaieadiii 

School Executives Magazine __ 

Scientific American —__ 

Scribner’s Magazine - 

TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
( offers on page 14) 


oc eocoocococoe 
os 
x 
a 





Travel Magazine —_ 3.50 
Vanity Fair 
Vogue ase 5.50 


Woman’s Home ‘Companion. ee 
with American Magazine - 
with Collier’s, National Weekly 
with Junior Home Magazine... 
with Child Life __ 

World News and Review (38 weeks) 

World’s Work 4.00 


The magazines marked thus (*) may not be 
“clubbed” but may be added to any club at their 
full prices. 


NOTE: In addition to the magazines in the 
above list we can also furnish any other maga- 
zines desired, either singly at the publisher's 
price, or in clubs at the clubbing prices quoted 
by any reputable subscription agency. Let us 
supply all your magazine requirements. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


| Christmas NAME PENCILS 


SPECIAL TEACHERS PRICE LIST 









| ll Umi, ROBERT GutNn | 
ll Minhas ROBERT GLENN | 
= Mliheil ROSERT GLENN | 







large golden letters. 
graphed in natural colors. 
send a six inch ruler. 
boxes, $.15 per box postpaid. PRI 





With 






An unusual gift of extra fine value 






quality. 
the exceptionally low price quoted. 
ing Adpenco Junior Cases. Pencil 










alias MAR JORIE 
oy Ee ar 








1 to 9 cases 
Order your Christmas pencils now. 






























ADVERTISING 
Walbrook 30, 


Adpenco Christmas Pencil Sets are of the high- 
est quality and will be sure to please your pu- 
pils. Superior grade, standard size pencils with 
gilt tips and red erasers, each pencil enameled 
in bright color with pupil’s name engraved in 
Holly boxes are litho- 


Special price, 10 or 


Five high grade pencils in genuine leather case all engraved in golden letters. 
$.50 each; : 


your list. Prompt attention a to all orders. 








BOX OF 


THREE 


each box we 





mor 
NT NAMES" PLAINLY. 


Christmas Pencils in Leather Cases 


with pupil’s name engraved in golden letters 


as illustrated. This case is made of genuine leather and is known for its high 
It would be hard to duplicate a more pleasing gift for your pupils at 


Solve your “What to Give” problem by giv- 
sharpener and ruler are sent with each case. 


MARJORIE GORRIE 


10 or more cases... 45 each 
We guarantee spelling in accordance with 
PRINT NAMES PLAINLY. 


FREE To Teachers 


With each order for 30 or more boxes of 
pencils or 12 Adpenco Cases we will send 
absolutely free a set of hich quality pearls 
packed in attractive Christmas box. Pearls 
are 15 and 24 inches long. Please specify size 
desired. SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY. 


PENCIL COMPANY, 
Baltimore, Md. 












Year after year more and more School Boards 


are selecting 


“DEXTERS” 


because of their 


unrivalled performance. 


“The Aristocrat 


of Pencil Sharpeners” 


An undisputed leader—a sharpener that has 
never been equalled in design or in daily 


performance. 
of years 
equip sc 


Actual tests over a number 


mee that it is truly economical to 
cols with the “DEXTE 


R” or the 


other quality models in the line of 


“APSCO" AUTOMATIC 


PENCIL 


SHARPENERS 


Ask your School Supply House or Stationer 
to demonstrate the “DEXTER” 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 














ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 





What country first passed legislation 
for the protection or welfare of chil- 
dren?—Penns ylvania. 

England was the first country to 
enact protective legislation for thé ben- 
efit of children. 


Who first said, “These are the times 
that try men’s souls” ?—Michigan. 

It is believed that these words were 
original with Thomas Paine, who wrote 
them during the retreat of Washing- 
ton’s army through New Jersey after 
the British had taken New York. 


Are fish hawks ever seen in the 
North Central states of the United 
States?—Iowa. 

In his book, “Two Hundred Wild 
Birds of Iowa,” B. H. Bailey says that 
the osprey or fish hawk “is seen near 
the rivers and lakes in spring and fall.” 


What islands were once known as the 
“Enchanted Isles” ?>—New York. 

This name, in more recent historical 
times, was given to the Galapagos Is- 
lands, a group of sixteen islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, about six hundred miles 
west of South America. These islands 
were annexed to Ecuador in 1885. 


When was the federal Farm Relief 
Bill passed?—lowa. 

This was one of the measures enacted 
during the 1929 Special Session of the 
71st Congress. The measure was passed 
by the House on April 25, by the 
Senate May 14, and approved June 15, 
1929. 


When did the term “College of Car- 
dinals” originate?—Ohbio. 

This term dates from a very early 
period in the Roman Catholic Church. 
It was first used to designate the eccle- 
siastics who served as the “Pope’s vicars 
and coadjutors in the diocese of Rome,” 
to manage both spiritual and temporal 
affairs. 


How many different species of war- 
blers are there among ‘the birds of 
North America?—T ennessee. 

There are more than sixty different 
species of warblers in North America, 
including three general families, True 
Warblers, Chats, and Fly-catching 
Warblers. One authority lists fifty- 
three species in the family of True 
Warblers;-two Chats; and seven species 
of Fly-catching Warblers. 


For what is St. Gall in Switzerland 
noted ?—Canada, 

In an abbey at St. Gall lived a monk 
whose work became recognized as the 
chief source for the history of Charle- 
magne. St..Gall, or St. Gallen, is the 
capital of the Swiss canton by the same 
name. It° was founded by an Irish 
hermit, St. Gall}in- 614. From the 
Eighth Century to the Eleventh it was 
one of the few centers of learning and 
education in Europe. 
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The UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 

HOME STUDY COURSES 
for Teachers in Rural, Primary, Grade and 
High Schools—or those for Supervisors and 
Principals. Choose from 450 courses in 40 
subjects other than Education to broaden your 
knowledge and to become more efficient. 
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The Aniversity of Chicago 


607 Ellis Hall 
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BREE Art Test 











color, perspective, 

ete., with our simple, 
scientific Art Ability 
Questionnaire. Learn if 
your talent ia worth develop- 
ing. You willbe frankly told 


graduates—girls as well as men—are 

making $2000, $4000, $5000 and $6000 

yearly. In commercial art work you can 

earn as much as a man of equal ability. 

Learn athome in spare time. The Federal 

Course contains lessons by leading artists, gives you 

criticisms, and leads rapidly to practical work, 

y all means get this free test—send now for your 
Questionnaire. State age and occupation. 

Federal School of Commercial Designing 

1123A Federal SchoolsBlidg.Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Covernment Positions 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway MailClerks, 
Postmasters, Department Clerks, and many others. 
Splendid salaries, easy work, vacation with pay. 
Only common schooleducation required. Exami- 
nations often. 38,281 appointed last year. 
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Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, D.C. 
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DOCTORS’ ASSISTANTS 


TEACHERS investigate the possibilities of a 
short coursein clinical laboratory, X-ray, and 
physiotherapy technique as taught in our mod- 
ern laboratories by competent instructors. 

Write for Catalog I. 


Tempio $< School of Medical Technology, 
esley Temple in Minneapolis. 
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i FULFILLMENT ACH year has brought notable changes in the 

ni magazine, but there are a few important 

ioe HE occasion of the fortieth anniversary ones which merit special attention here. On the 

and of this magazine is more than a red-letter cover of the issue of September, 1923, there was 

an day in the usual sense of the term. The reproduced in full colors a famous painting, a 

= event represents the triumph of an ideal that be- feature which has appeared in each succeeding 

ou came a reality, of a dream that lost none of its issue; while beginning with the issue of June, 

nn, vision as it took on form and life. 1929, an eight-page rotogravure picture section 
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Forty years ago this month, the first issue of 
NorMAL INstRucTOR appeared. The publica- 
tion was the outgrowth of one man’s intimate 
knowledge of, and deep interest in, the teaching 
profession; his realization of the service which 
an educational journal could render; and his belief 
in the support which teachers throughout the 
country would give such a journal. That man is 
F. A. Owen. NorMAL INsTRUCTOR, now known 
as the Instructor, has, under his continuous 
management, attained a position of wide influ- 
ence in the educational world. 

% + > 


N 1903, a second journal, Primary PLANs, was 
founded. Then, in 1914, came the next step 
in fulfilling an ideal of service with the merging 
of these two journals into one, bearing the title 
NorMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. 
Hearty support was given this larger, more com- 
prehensive magazine, thus bearing witness to the 
wisdom of the policy. Throughout the history 
of this publication, each step in its progress has 
met with the approval of its many subscribers, 
who have been a potent factor in its success. That 
more teachers subscribe to this magazine than to 
any other in the educational field is a striking 
tribute to the publication and its aims. 


has been included in each number. With the 
June, 1931, issue occurred the most recent change 
in the magazine, when it became known as the 
INstRucTOR. Such an action could scarcely be 
called a change; rather, it represented official con- 
firmation of a name which had been frequently 
applied to the magazine. 


+ + + 


ND so it is with pride and pleasure that we 
publish the present number. It is both a 
special issue and a representative one—special 
in that it marks the magazine’s fortieth year of 
continuous appearance, under one management; 
representative in that it bespeaks the kind of ma- 
terial found in each issue of the INstRUCTOR. 

It is with satisfaction that we look backward, 
for much has been done. It is with confidence 
that we look forward, for there is much yet to do. 
The INstructor has in no way developed all of its 
plans; but with that faith which was responsible 
for its beginning and that support which has 
made possible its progress, it will continue steadily 
along its course in the fulfillment of its ideal. 
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-  “PitGrims GOING TO CHURCH” —GeorcE HENRY BOUGHTON 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Instructor or Art, Tower Hm ScHoor, Wi.MincToN, DELAWARE 


THE PICTURE ? THE ARTIST 
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T IS a cold winter day, and 
the Pilgrims are on their way 
to church. What a brave 

group of men, women, and chil- 
dren! You know the story of 
how the Pilgrims left England, 
first to live in Holland, and then 
to come to America. 

We live in towns and cities that 
other people have made. These 
brave mothers and fathers had to 
make their own homes. They had 
to fight the cold winters, guard 
against the Indians, clear the for- 
est, and cultivate their crops. 
They were a contented people, 
but they did not sing or laugh at 
their work. See how gentle but 
serious their faces look. 

All but one of the men carry 
guns, and are ready to shoot, 
should any Indians disturb them. 
They walk quietly over the soft 
snow. Hardly a word is spoken. 
But listen! One man thinks he 
hears a sound! The Pilgrims knew 
that they were not safe, as they 
walked to church, but they did 


not mind the danger. They went 
to church to thank God for all 
that He had given them. 

George Henry Boughton, who 
painted this picture, lived in 
America when he was young. He 
made many paintings of the Pil- 
grims. See how beautifully he 
has planned this one. Across the 
painting there is a procession of 
people. As they walk to church, 
they make a path in the snow that 
is somewhat curved. This keeps 
the picture from looking stiff. 
All the other lines are straight. 
The figures are erect and digni- 
fied, and the trunks of the trees 
repeat the lines of the figures. 

Boughton has used soft, dark 
colors in his picture. The cos- 
tumes of the Pilgrims are somber 
in hue; the trees are a dull, soft 
green; and the sky is gray. Only 
the snow, with its touch of yellow 
to show a bit of sunlight, and the 
white collars and cuffs of the cos- 
tumes, contrast with the darker 
colors which the Pilgrims wore. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: New York Pustic Liprary, New York 


QUESTIONS 


Would you like to be the little 
girl or boy in this picture? Of 
what do you suppose they are 
thinking? Why did Boughton 
show one of the men farther away 
than the others? Does it help the 
beauty of the picture? How do 
the tall tree trunks help? 

Why did the artist use such dull 
tones? How many different col- 
ors can you find? Notice the 


rhythmic way in which Boughton 
has placed his colors. Point out a 
color that harmonizes with the 
one next to it. 

Why do we think of the Pil- 
grims in November? Can you tell 
the story of the Pilgrims? This 
picture shows the Pilgrims going 
to church. What other activities 
of the Pilgrims would make good 
subjects for a picture? 





HOUGH George Henry Boughton 
spent the greater part of his life 
in London, he was a contribut- 
ing factor in the development of 

American art. He is often spoken of as an 
Anglo-American painter, because his life 
was influenced by both his American and 
English background. He was born near 
Norwich, England, in 1833, but as a child 
was brought to the United States. His 
parents settled in Albany, New York. 

At an early age George showed an inter- 
est in drawing. His only drawing lessons, 
however, were his own efforts in copying 
pictures and making sketches in pen and 
ink. These he would do at odd times, be- 
cause he had taken up business as a means 
of livelihood. 

A story is told that one day, as he was 
about to buy fishhooks for a day’s outing, 
he spied a set of oil paints. He bought 
these instead, and painted on a piece of old 
canvas a picture that showed merit. From 
that time on he devoted himself to paint- 
ing. His subjects were mostly landscapes. 

With the money that he made from his 
pictures and sketches he was able to go 
abroad. He spent several months in the 
Lake District of England. Then, after a 
period of study in Europe, he returned to 
Albany and continued his painting. His 
interest in landscapes, however, was sup- 
planted by that of genre painting, the type 
by which we know him best. 

Boughton did not stay in this country 
long. He went to Paris in 1860 to study, 
and from there to Normandy and Brit- 
tany, where he found the inspiration for 
many of his later pictures. 

He soon made London his home. Like 
Benjamin West, Boughton was a friend 
to American artists who came there to 
study or to open studios. Though living 
in London, he never ceased to paint Amer- 
ican subjects. He knew his Puritans and 
Knickerbockers and he has given them for 
all time to the world. 

Boughton excelled in painting the life 
of the Puritans. His style and quiet color- 
ing, as well as his understanding of these 
early settlers, made it possible for him to 
portray them with a fine truthfulness and 
beauty. Among his pictures of their life, 
the following are of special interest: 
“Return of the Mayflower,” “Pilgrim 

(Continued on page 7 5) 
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LETTERS TO A BEGINNING TEACHER 


By JOSEPHINE CORLISS PRESTON 


FORMERLY, SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLic INsTRUCTION, STATE OF WASHINGTON 





THE ScHoot Lrprary 


GARDEN Cry, U.S.A. 
October 10, 19— 


My pear ELIzaBETH: 

It is good news to learn that you have 
a library-minded county superintendent 
of schools. He thinks in terms of the 
school library and the country child. He 
has a keen appreciation of the power of 
good wholesome books in the lives of 
girls and boys. I think that his plan of re- 
quiring each school board to purchase at 
least twenty-five dollars’ worth of library 
books each school year is capital. Of 
course, many district school boards spend 
several times this amount for library 
books, but I am sure that some school 
boards would not buy any without a 
prod. Anyone can see that your county 
superintendent has been steadily training 
his members of school boards to an appre- 
ciation of good books and the country 
child’s need of them. 

I was interested in the county circu- 
lating library which your county superin- 
tendent operates from his office. I have 
talked with our county superintendent 
about this service since receiving your 
letter, and he regrets that he has not been 
able to carry out just such a plan as your 
county superintendent has. He says that 
some county superintendents feel that 
since the amount of money available for 
library use is so small and the trouble in- 
volved is so great, a county library is hard- 
ly worth the effort. He himself would 
make any sacrifice to extend the library 
service, if he were able to persuade his 
county commissioners to make provision 
for it in his budget. Evidently your 
county superintendent is skilled in the 
art of persuasion, since he convinced his 
county commissioners that a county li- 
brary was necessary. 

You say that with the money allowed 
in his budget for this circulating library, 
your county superintendent purchases a 
number of groups of books, each group 


including biography, history, fiction, 
science, poetry, juvenile literature, and 
some of the world’s best literature. He 
rules that the loan of such groups of 
books for one year shall go to no school 
district which has not spent the minimum 
quota of twenty-five dollars for the past 
three years, thus stimulating his school 
boards to action. He proves himself a 
good psychologist when he offers to give 
one of these carefully selected groups of 
books as a premium for library progress 
in his respective school districts. Both 
in county institute and at the annual 
school directors’ meeting he has one 
period devoted to library service. Your 
county superintendent proves himself an 
able leader in library extension work. 

Every teacher in your county can take 
this library movement as a real challenge 
from the county superintendent of 
schools. Library progress in your school 
is in your hands during this school year. 
Impress your pupils with the fact that the 
books on the school library shelves are 
their heritage. Urge your pupils, especially 
the older ones, to keep step with human 
affairs through the printed page. 

Your school library, Elizabeth, can be 
made the heart of your school. You can 
add to your supply of library books from 
the books in the county circulating libra- 
ry, and from home libraries available to 
some of your pupils. Encourage the de- 
velopment of a private library by each 
pupil. Our state traveling librarian will 
also lend you a well-selected case of books 
for the asking and postage. ‘Then, too, 
you can obtain books for your own use 
from the personal loan department in the 
state library. 

You asked me to suggest some books 
that. you might read as a further prepara- 
tion for your library task. You will find 
a list inclosed. [See the accompanying 
bibliography. ] 

Your reading-table experiment is ex- 
cellent. Since the older boys made the 
table and the older girls painted and 
decorated it, you have enlisted their in- 
terest in what is placed on it. Books for 
recreation, reference, supplemental study, 
and research must be there. Ask the 
children to bring magazines. Remember 
that many school objectives depend on a 
permanent interest in reading. 

Good night, Miss School Librarian. 


JANE Brown 


CoMPULSORY EDUCATION 


GaRDEN Ciry, U.S.A. 
October 15, 19— 


My bear ELIZABETH: 

So your school failed to make the record 
of attendance necessary in your county to 
win a coveted place on the honor roll for 
school attendance! The name of your 
school will not appear in the newspapers 
of the county on the list of schools which 
made the required percentage for the 
month in regularity and punctuality. 

I am sorry, not so much because you 
failed to “make the grade” this month, 
as because you magnify your failure. Fail- 
ure should only stimulate you to greater 
effort. You have several more months 
this year in which to win these high hon- 
ors. School attendance is one of our most 
nagging problems. It is also one of our 
most human problems. It involves the 
home and family habits, the teacher -and 
his habits, and the training of children. 

If you hoped to have perfect attendance 
you reckoned without your host. Even 
your county superintendent does not plan 
for a 100 per cent attendance when he 
fixes a standard for the attendance honor 
roll. He knows that the record of at- 
tendance is reaching its normal place if 
the enrollment in any school reaches 95 
or 96 per cent in average daily attend- 
ance. He knows that when any school 
reaches 97 per cent in average daily at- 
tendance, it is doing exceptionally well 
and is entitled to be placed on the honor 
roll. 

The majority of parents are willing to 
undergo privations and hardships in order 
that their children may be in their re- 
spective classrooms every school-day 
morning at nine o’clock. On the other 
hand, there are parents who keep their 
children out of school, or frequently al- 
low them to enter school late. These 
parents do not appreciate the value of 
training in punctuality and regularity of 
attendance at school. These habits must 
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be formed in childhood. Perfection in 
these matters does not just happen. It is 
brought about by training and practice. 
Parental education is needed in this at- 
tendance problem, since parents are large- 
ly to blame for their children’s failure to 
attend school. 

It has been said that 29 per cent of tar- 
diness and absence. from school can be at- 
tributed to faulty home habits, and that 
26 per cent of the cases of absence from 
school comes from the dislike of the pu- 
pil for school. If 55 per cent of irregular 
attendance lies at the door of the parents 
and teachers, then each teacher needs to 
turn the searchlight upon his own work. 

You report that it is a few of the pupils 
who have just come into the district who 


* are causing the low record of attendance 


at your school. No teacher has impressed 
them with the fact that when they stay 
out of school they really miss something. 
Make friends with their parents. Have 
your school board talk over the problem 
with the fathers. You talk to the mothers. 
Perhaps a little sympathy will work won- 
ders. Use your truant officers only after 
you and the school board have failed to 
secure the parents’ co-operation. 

Some teachers nag children who stay 
out or are late. I heard of a boy who 
missed three days of school because his 
teacher always publicly reprimanded any 
pupil who came late to school. Not only 
that, but the pupil had to stand in a cor- 
ner for a half hour or so. When this boy 
found that he would arrive late at school, 
he went home. 

Compulsory education laws are the nat- 
ural outcome of universal education. 
The state believes that it is its duty to 
educate its children, anc since it supports 
the public schools it claims the right to 
say that the children shall be in school 
regularly. Regularity and punctuality 
are important, but so are the pride and 
feelings of those we seek to educate in our 
schools. Perfect attendance is commend- 
able, but unless it is achieved in a humane 
way, it often does more harm than good. 

The attendance problem is more diffi- 
cult to cope with in the country than in 
the city. Distance, transportation, ex- 
posure, and economic conditions have a 
bearing on the general welfare of the ru- 
ral school. 3 

In every state much emphasis is placed 
on school attendance. An outstanding 
lesson in the need of compulsory school at- 
tendance was given us in the World War, 


. when it was revealed that 754,000 men 


who entered the army could neither read 
nor write. 
Success to you, 
JANE Brown 
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CouNTRY AND City LIFE 


GaRDEN Cry, U.S.A. 
November 5, 19— 


My pear ELIZABETH: 

Your last letter is written in a more 
cheerful vein. Since your school clerk is 
the attendance officer for your school 
district, acting directly under your county 
superintendent of schools as the general 
truant officer of the country, I am sure 
that you were wise to turn the matter 
over to him. You say that your school 
clerk has been on the board for twenty 
years and that he is very diplomatic and 
wise. Congratulations! You will have a 
powerful ally in the problems of school 
attendance. 

Your account of the pre-election civic 
meeting which you attended at the county 
seat is interesting. Thank you for giving 
me a report of the inspiring address of the 
speaker. I wish that every teacher in our 
country could have heard, or had a vivid 
report of, such a message. The speaker 
evidently fired you with a determination 
to understand what your part in govern- 
ment is. You feel that the speaker placed 
an obligation on the teacher when he said 
that the eyes of the nation were on you. 
He pointed out that the three R’s were 
still fundamental in life. He further 
pointed out and emphasized that the 
teacher in this twentieth century has the 
three C’s to emphasize as well—culture, 
character, and citizenship. 

There are many problems affecting our 
government that have a direct bearing on 
the work of the school. Some of them are 
country-life problems, such as depopu- 
lated rural neighborhoods, few-pupil 
schools, and devitalized rural life. Do I 
need to tell you that country life concerns 
our government? Why, you ask, does it 
matter if the majority of our people do 
live in the city? It is because agriculture 
is Our most important industry. Without 
agriculture any nation, any people, any 
race would cease to exist. As cities have 
sprung up with the expansion of com- 
merce, there has been a tendency to leave 
the farms to seek the advantages of the 
city. This brings to any nation a coun- 
try-life problem. 

History teaches us that the interdepend- 
ence of country and city life is vital to all 








human existence. People could not live 
in the city if there were no people in the 
country producing food. People will not 
stay in the country to till the soil unless 
they have good schools for their children. 
Good schools mean good teachers. 

Fifty years ago only 28.4 per cent of 
the people of the United States lived in 
urban areas; in 1920, 51.4 per cent; and 
in 1930, 56.2 per cent. Can you see any 
relation, Elizabeth, between your work 
as a country teacher and your service to 
your government in helping it cope with 
this problem? How much desire have you 
to go beyond your schoolroom into actual 
country life and create a love and appre- 
ciation of it? Increasing the holding 
power of country life for our country 
people and the holding power of country 
schools for our country girls and boys are 
two very fundamental things in this im- 
portant national problem. A teacher has 
to be willing to go the second mile in hu- 
man service in order to reach out and 
touch the hearts and lives of the commu- 
nity. Read Evelyn Dewey’s story of 
Marie Turner Harvey, in New Schools for 
Old, and see how she “helped with the 
load” in country life. 

I was glad to hear that you had checked 
the personal libraries of your pupils and 
had found that all except the newcomers 
had books of their own, the number rang- 
ing from a few books to a good-sized li- 
brary. Teaching children to read by their 
own firesides increases their love of home 
and helps in character building. 

(Continued on page 78) 








OMPULSORY education 
laws are the natural out- 
come of universal education. 
The state believes that it is its 
duty to educate its children, 
and since it supports the public 
schools it claims the right to 
say that the children shall be in 
school regularly. Regularity 
and punctuality are important, 
but so are the pride and feel- 
ings of those we seek to edu- 
cate in our schools. Perfect 
attendance is commendable, 
but unless it is achieved in a 
humane way, it often does 
more harm than good. 
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“Pircrm Exites” 
By Greorce Henry 
BouGHTON 


HE cover pic- 

ture for this 

month is the 

painting by 
Boughton, “Pilgrims 
Going to Church.” 
In addition to its fine 
color and composi- 
tion, it is known to 
be a true and faithful 
portrayal of the Pil- 
grims. This picture 
and other paintings 
of the Pilgrims, in- 
cluding “Pilgrim Ex- 
iles,” should be of 
help to the class in 


preparing a Thanksgiving play. From 


- them we get an understanding of Pilgrim 


costumes, customs, and surroundings. 

In preparing a play, textbooks can give 
us just so much information. After that 
we must study pictures and objects belong- 
ing to the period being represented, and 
read the poetry and legends and hear the 
music of the time. All this helps to create 
a background, from which will come the 
action. It is a thin play that has no back- 
ground; and when I say background, I am 
speaking of the understanding that lies 
within each child’s mind, which, when 
coupled with imagination, makes for real 
dramatization. The little child must have 
a part in making up his plays. Otherwise, 
he is only a puppet being controlled by an 
adult mind. 

With the background provided, we can 
begin to develop our play. Let us take a 
problem such as this: The second grade 
is to give an assembly program on the day 
before Thanksgiving. The theme selected 
is “The Story of the Pilgrims and the First 
Thanksgiving.” The first thing to be 
considered is the gathering of subject mat- 
ter. Within this situation lies the greatest 
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STAGING A LHANKSGIVING PLAY 
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opportunity for group work. Each child 
is to learn just as much as he can about 
the Pilgrims, and then share it with the 
class. We will say that this particular 
second grade has been studying about 
Indians. ‘Thus the entrance of the Pil- 
grims is a natural one. The children should 
be getting ideas, and expressing them 
through drawings, paintings, and simple 
stories and poems. ‘These last may be told 
to the teacher, who records them, or, if 
possible, be written by the children. | 

Soon this question presents itself. What 
manner of program shall be given? Shall 
it be a sharing of the things the class has 
learned, by showing the pictures studied 
and made, and reading the stories and po- 
ems written; or shall it be the re-creating 
of these into play form? 

For a Thanksgiving program the latter 
seems to be more colorful, and to offer 
greater possibilities for group work. 
Then the class must decide whether the 
dramatization shall be in the form of a 
puppet show, a tableau, or a real play. 
Again the decision will very likely be 
made in favor of a real play, because of 
the nature of the subject. 


These questions set- 
tled, the children turn 
their room into a 
workshop. The play 
must be organized. It 
may be written, but 
the parts should be 
more parts of action 
than exact lines to 
be learned. The chil- 
dren must think of 
themselves as Indians 
and Pilgrims. Their 
play must be lived 
before they can really 
give it. The program 
will very likely be 
worked out in somewhat the following 
fashion. 


Our THANKSGIVING PLay 


Part One—The Landing of the Pilgrims 
Part Two—How the Pilgrims Lived 
Part Three—The First Thanksgiving 


Following the composing of the play 
comes the making of costumes and scen- 
ery. How much can we expect of little 
children in the way of staging and prop- 
erties? I have found that children have 
ingenious solutions to many problems, and 
with the guidance of an understanding 
teacher, they can produce the most de- 
lightful results with but little material. In 
fact, too much material is a hindrance 
rather than a help. 

I spoke of the classroom’s becoming a 
workshop. In the most natural situations 
that is what it will be. The children will 
be working on the problems that interest 
them most or for which they have the 
greatest aptitude. One group may be 
painting the large wall picture that will 
serve as the background, and another, the 
large-size trees for the foreground. Still 

(Continued on page 78) 
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THE BOOKSHOP 


By GLADYS LLOYD 


24 
CHARACTERS 

Christie Tom 
Barbara Winnie-the-Pooh 
Pinocchio Goldilocks 
Nils Peter Rabbit 
The Dutch Twins Cinderella 
Little Black Sambo Raggedy Ann 
Wynken, Blynken, Hey Diddle Diddle 

and Nod The Sandman 


Bookshopman 


SCENE—A bookshop, dimly lighted, 
with shelves and racks of books, and a 
counter. A clock and book posters on the 
wall. Center floor clear. Christie is asleep 
on floor before counter. Pause. Christie 
stirs, stretches, yawns. 


CHRIsTIE—Ho-hum! Where am I? I 
am sure I am not home in bed. Did I fall 
asleep in the bookshop? Of all things! 
Oh, my, it is night and the Bookshopman 
has locked up and gone home! What is 
that? (Listens, peers.) Maybe it is a— 
There it is again! It is behind the counter. 
(Stands up. Barbara’s head appears over 
counter.) 

BARBARA—Who are you? 

CHRISTIE—Who are you? 

BARBARA—lI am Barbara. I think I fell 
asleep when I stopped in to see the pictures 
on the wall there. Anyway, it was day- 
time then and now it is night. Are we 
locked in? 

CHRISTIE—I shouldn’t wonder. Store- 
keepers always lock up at night. I am 
Christie, and I came in to look at the 
pictures, too. They are pretty good pic- 
tures. 

BARBARA—Yes, they are. But they are 
all I like about this shop. I don’t care for 
books. 

CHRIsTIE—I don’t either. 

BARBARA—Let’s try the door. The 
Bookshopman is old; maybe he forgot to 
lock it. (They try the door.) 

CHRISTIE—It is locked, all right. 

BARBARA—lI wonder what time it is. 

CHRisTIE—There is a clock. It is eleven 
minutes past midnight. 

BARBARA—Oh, dear, we have one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, maybe eight 
hours to wait. Maybe nine. What shall 
we do? 

CHRISTIE—We could go to sleep again. 

BARBARA—I'm not a bit sleepy now. 





Handwork activities of interest in connection 
with this play will be found in two articles by 
Gwendolyn O’Connor. Another play for Book 
Week is contributed by Dorothy M. Mead. 


CHRISTIE—I’m not either. 

BARBARA—Maybe you have something 
in your pocket to play with. Boys always 
have things in their pockets. (Christie 
investigates.) 

CHRISTIE—Here is a string. 

BARBARA—1o0o short for cat’s cradle. 

CHRISTIE—Here is a crayon. 

BARBARA—But we have no blackboard. 
What is that? 

CHRIsTIE—That is the dollar Uncle 
Christopher gave me to buy a sailboat. 

BARBARA—I have a silver dollar, too. 
See! I am going to buy a bracelet with 
mine. Well, your pockets aren’t interest- 
ing. Maybe there is something in the 
bookshop that we can do. 

(They look, around the shop. Mean- 
while the book characters appear from be- 
hind counter, racks, and so on, and arrange 
themselves about the stage. More light is 
turned on.) 

BARBARA—W hat—why, I thought we 
were alone in the bookshop, Christie. 

CHRIsTIE—I did too. (To Pinocchio) 
Who are you? 

PINOCCHIO—I am Pinocchio and that is 
Hey Diddle Diddle. Here is Cinderella and 
there is Winnie-the-Pooh. The chap with 
the bag is the Sandman and those two are 
the Dutch Twins. We are all here. 

BARBARA—AIl who? I don’t know any 
of you. 

CHRISTIE—I don’t either. 

Nits—That is too bad. We are all the 
funny, frolicking, fanciful folk out of 
some of the books that you see around you. 
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BARBARA—Oh! But you don’t look like 
books. They are dull, dusty things. 

CHRISTIE—Full of hard words. 

THE DUTCH Twins—That is all they 
know about books! 

LITTLE BLACK sAMBO—You ought to 
see the tigers in my book chasing them- 
selves round the tree! 

Nop—Or sail off in the wooden shoe 
some night with Wynken, Blynken, and 
me! 

ToM—But for real adventure just try 
turning into a Water Baby! 

CHRISTIE—Oh, my, do all those things 
happen to you in these books here? 

WINNIE-THE-POOH—I should say! And 
you haven’t seen the house at Pooh Cor- 
ner! 

GOLDILOcKs—And you haven’t been 
caught in the Three Bears’ house! 

PETER RABBIT—TLhe Three Bears’ house, 
indeed! For a real scare I recommend you 
to squeeze under Mr. McGregor’s garden 
gate. 

BARBARA—We thought books were no 
fun. 

CINDERELLA—No fun! 

(Book Characters jump down and do a 
lively group dance. Christie and Barbara, 
perched on the counter, look on. Dance 
ends with Pinocchio and Raggedy Ann 
pulling them down and Hey Diddle Diddle 
leading a dance around them, Book Char- 
acters singing to “When I Was a Lady.’’) 

(Continued on page 79) 
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From Lerr To Ricut: Jack AND JILL, CINDERELLA, Tom, ToM, THE Pirer’s Son, RED Rwwinc Hoop, MotHer Goose, Lirr_e Boy Bug, RaccGepy ANN AND ANDY 


N THE celebration 
of Book Week, the 
pupils of a third or 
fourth grade will en- 

joy making a wall panel or 
a frieze to record their 
journeys through the Land of Story- 
Books. In order to have the record a 
lasting one and to motivate the problem, 
use unbleached muslin, instead of paper. 
Measure the length of the space to be 
filled, and decide how many characters 
will be needed to fill it well. The panel 
should present a complete unit, and not 
a disjointed array of figures. The next 
step is to draw on paper the figures 
which are to be used. Each child may 
choose the figure or group which he 
wishes to draw. Attention should be 
given to size, color, and the relation of 
the children’s drawings to one another. 
After each child has completed his 
drawing, the children choose the figures 
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Jack AND THE BEANSTALK, HANSEL AND GRETEL, QUEEN oF Hearts, Mary, Mary, Qurre Contrary, Wee Witte Winx, Gorpmocxs, Lrrrte Miss Murrer 


THROUGH Story-Book LAND 


TEACHER OF Art, MapLe AvENUE SCHOOL, Newark, New Jersey 








that they think most 
worthy of a place on the 
panel or frieze, and those 
who made them do the 
work on the muslin. All 
details should first be 
drawn with a soft pencil, and then the 
colors applied with wax crayons. Or- 
ange crayon, applied lightly, may be 
used for the flesh tones. Outline each 
figure with a sharp black crayon. 

Make a foreground of grass, shaded 
light or dark, and dotted with flower 
shapes. For a background, make a soft 
light-blue sky, broken here and there 
with curving lines to suggest clouds, 
For a border, draw a heavy black line 
about three quarters of an inch from all 
edges and fill in the space with a simple 
line pattern, using several of the colors 
employed in the panel. After the panel 
is finished, press it on the wrong side 
with a warm iron, to set the colors. 


By GWENDOLYN O’CONNOR 
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THINGs TO Do 


Ground Ball 
By Ethel M. Hanes 


It is always a problem 
to find games in which 
all of the children in a 
group can beexercising 
at the same time. In 
most games, one or two 
are busy while the oth- 
A ers are waiting their 
turn. Ground Ball, which was worked out 
in my third grade last year, helps to solve 
this problem. It may be played either on 
the playground or in the gymnasium. Out 
of doors, the field is marked out like the 
diagram. In the gymnasium, A and B 
represent the walls. After the field has 
been marked, two captains appointed by 
the leader choose sides, and their teams line 
up along X and Y, one team on each side. 
Line A is the goal for Team X;; line B is the 
goal for Team Y. Captains X and Y stand 
in the center with their left hands behind 
them, and as the leader tosses the ball be- 
tween them, each endeavors to give the 
ball a good start toward the goal for his 
team. The players on each team then try 
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to roll the ball to their goal. The ball can- ° 


not be picked up. If anyone picks it up, 
or if too many players are crowded around 
it, the leader calls “foul” and the ball is 
again tossed up between the captains, at 
the spot where the foul was made. 

When either team succeeds in getting 
the ball to its goal line, it scores one point, 
and the ball is tossed up between the cap- 
tains again at the center. The team scor- 
ing the most points wins the game. ‘The 
length of the period of play may be from 
five to ten minutes. 


Pilgrim Dolls 
By Frances L. Sharpe 


Common pipe cleaner proved useful in 
making Pilgrim dolls for our third-grade 
sand table for November. The children 
cut the heads of men and women from 
colored fashion plates. 

To make each doll, two pieces of ordi- 
nary pipe cleaner, about 4 inches long, are 
needed. Bend one piece in the middle to 
form the legs. Put this piece over the other 
piece of pipe cleaner, about 114 inches 
from the end, or about the length of the 
doll’s arm (Figure I). Bend the long end 
in a loop and twist it back and under one 
leg, allowing the end to stick out to form 
the other arm. If one arm is longer than 
the other, cut it off so that the arms will 


be even. An added twist of the loop 


where the arms and legs join will make the 


neck firmer (Figure II). 

Cover a bit of cotton with a small 
piece of white crépe paper; use this to 
pad the loop. This pad will be the back of 
the doll’s head. Glue this to the loop of 
the pipe cleaner. (Glue holds better than 
paste. ) 

To make the girl doll (Figure III), glue 
a picture of a girl’s head and neck on the 
front of the pad. Make the dress of gray 
paper and glue it under the arms. Bend 
the arms naturally at the shoulders and 
also at the elbows, curving the right arm 
to hold a Bible. The kerchief is made of 
white crépe paper, the cape of gray, and 
the collar of white. These parts are all 
glued in place. 

A square of white crépe paper forms 
the doll’s cap. It is folded back a bit at 
the front edge around the face and glued 
on either side of the head. The other two 
corners are folded in and glued at the 
back. 

To make the Pilgrim man (Figure IV), 
glue an oval of black crépe paper on the 
back of the head for the hair and the pic- 
ture of a man’s head and neck on the 
front. Make the man’s suit of black crépe 
paper, with a collar of white. If the trou- 
sers are a bit full at the bottom, the doll 
will stand alone on a desk or the like. 
The cape and hat are also of black crépe 
paper. The buckle is cut from a square of 
white writing paper. The right arm of the 
doll is bent at the elbow, and a toothpick 
glued to the hand for a gun. 

While planning the sand table, the class 
studied Boughton’s picture, “Pilgrims 
Going to Church,” and tried to group the 
dolls in a similar fashion. 
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Find the Answets 


How may inexpensive favors for 
a Thanksgiving party at school be 
made? (See pp. 28, 31, and 53) 
Of what value, in connection 
with classroom dramatics, are Pil- 
grim pictures? (See p. 22) 
How may a study of magnets in- 
terest a class? (See p. 30) 
How may an interest in writing 
a Thanksgiving story be stimulat- 
ed? (See Plate I and pp. 32 and 33) 
What should be the main pur- 
pose in art education for primary 
children? (See p. 50) 
What conditions are necessary 
for healthful sleep? (See p. 34) 
What is an interesting way of 
teaching children the importance 
of health habits? (See p. 35) 
In what ways are oysters valu- 
able to man? (See p. 52) 
What activities may children 
carry on to make vivid a study of 
pioneer life? (See pp. 36 and 61) 



























Indian Music for Children 
By Miriam Best Churchyard 


The flute is the one musical instrument 
on which the American Indian can play 
a tune. Lieurance, in the record “By the 
Waters of Minnetonka” (Victor Record 
21972), has used both the old Indian flute 
and the modern flute to develop an old 
melody of the Omaha Indians. “Sioux 
Flute Serenade” (Columbia Record 
A3106) is also a flute melody. 

For orchestral effects, the Indians use 
homemade gourd rattles, notched scraping 
sticks, tortoise shell drums, and other kinds 
of drums. School children can make such 
instruments and experiment for tone ef- 
fect. 

Stories for music appreciation this 
month may bring out the thought of the 
Indians’ harvesting. In the story, “An 
American Thanksgiving” (Untold His- 
tory Stories, by Bailey), we find described 
the thanksgiving festival of the Iroquois 
Indians before the white man came. 
“How Indian Corn Came into the World” 
(Good Stories for Great Holidays, by 
Olcott) tells how Wungh conquered 
the spirit of Mondawmin, and found 
that the corn plant sprang from his 
grave. Longfellow weaves a similar legend 
into Hiawatha. The Little Cliff Dwell- 
er, by Bayliss, pictures vividly how the 
Indians stored their food and furs. 
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MAKING A Corn-Husk TURKEY 


By ANNABEL SNYDER 


TEeacHer, Rurat ScHoor, District No. 84, FRONTIER County, NEBRASKA 




















Cc F FRONT VIEW 


O MAKE this turkey, use a good- 

sized ear of field corn, with the 
husks still on it (A). Break the stem 
off short. Soak the ear in water to 
soften the husks. Peel them halfway 
down the ear (B), and break off the 
end of the ear. Pull the husks back 
over the broken end. Insert an extra 
piece of husk under the top layer of 
husks on each side, to form the wings 
(C). Tie a string tightly around the 
husks, as close to the ear as possible, 
to make the tail (D). Flatten it into 
a fan shape. 

Drive a nail through each of two 
pieces of potato for feet. Drive nails 
into body; wrap with husks; tie with 
string (E). For head and neck, damp- 
en several husks; roll together; and tie 
and trim into shape (F). Run a staple 
through the lower part of the neck 
into the center of the cob. Wrap the 
turkey with string to hold parts in 
place until dry. 

This turkey may be used on the sand 
table, or for a table decoration. 
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OBBY and Betty are brother 

B and sister. They have much 

fun with their magic science 

set. They go to the same school. 

Often they take the set to school and 
do tricks with it. 

One day Betty brought a strange 
piece of iron to school. She and 
Bobby had played with it at home. 
The children all knew that Betty had 
a surprise for them. The teacher told 
them that Betty and Bobby could 
have part of the science time for their 
magic tricks, 

Betty went to the front of the 
room. She said, “This piece of iron 
is a magnet.” 

Then she opened a box and took 
from it bits of paper, a needle, a pen, 
a nail, and a piece of glass, She 
touched the magnet to each of these 
pieces. What do you think hap- 
pened? The magnet picked up the 
pen, the needle, and the nail. It 
would not lift the paper and glass. 

Betty covered the magnet with a 
piece of paper, and it picked up the 
needle. Then she put the magnet in 
a bottle, and still it picked up the 
needle. 

Next Bobby showed the children 
two kinds of magnets. Both were 
made of very hard iron, called steel. 
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THE Macic or MAGNETS 


By ELLIS C. PERSING 


ASSISTANT Proressor OF NaTuRAL SciENCE, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
WesTERN Reserve UNiversity, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


One was a bar magnet. The other 
was a horseshoe magnet, that is, it 
was shaped like a horseshoe. 

Bobby put the bar magnet on the 
desk and covered it with a sheet of 
paper. Then he carefully sprinkled 
tiny bits of iron called iron filings 
over it. The filings danced about on 
the paper and then stood up on end. 
They moved like soldiers until they 
were in lines. The children could 
hardly believe what they saw. 

The teacher told the children that 
some magnets are dug out of the 
ground. They look like stones, and 
are called natural magnets. The 
others are made by putting pieces of 
steel close to wires charged with elec- 
tricity. In a short time they are 
magnets. 

Bobby showed another way to 
make magnets. He held a needle in 
one hand. With his large magnet he 
rubbed the needle twelve or fifteen 
times in the same direction. 

Then he held the needle to some 
iron filings. It picked them up! 
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The next day Bobby brought his 
magic theater to school. He wanted 
to show the children how it worked. 
The theater was made of cardboard 
and was painted. It had a curtain, 
and a stage with scenery. 

Bobby had three bears for players. 
He told the children stories as the 
bears moved about the stage. It was 
fun to watch them. 

The children wanted to know how 
he made the bears move. So he 
showed them. The feet of each player 
were fastened to an ordinary steel 
paper clip. Bobby moved a magnet 
under the stage. This made the 
players move. Do you remember 
that a magnet was able to pull iron 
even though separated by paper? 
Then you know how the magic 
theater works. 

In Betty and Bobby’s magic 
science set there are many interesting 
things for girls and boys to do. Our 
next story will describe another use 
for the magic magnets. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Name some of the things a mag- 
net will pick up. 

2. Of what are magnets made? 

3. What two shapes of magnets 
did Betty and Bobby have? 

4. How can children use magnets? 


Activiries 

1. Hold a magnet to different 
things to see what it will pick up. 

2. Make two lists. In one name 
the things that the magnet will pick 
up. In the other name the things 
that it will not pick up. 

3. Make a magnet like the one that 
Bobby made. 


4. Make a magic theater. Use a 


shoe box for the stage. Put paper 
around it to hide the magnet. 
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A Pitcrim Boy 


By 


NELLIE L. FISCHER 


SuPERVIsOR OF ART, PuBLic ScHOoLs, SANTA Cruz, CALIFORNIA 


UT from construction paper the 
head of a Pilgrim boy. Draw 
features; cut openings for eyes; 
color. At the right is a diagram 

for movable eyes and brace. Crease brace 
on dotted lines. Holding the two center 
sections together, paste end sections to 


back of movable eyes. Place eyes in posi- 
tion behind openings. On back of head 


paste a rectangle with an opening through 
which the brace may project. The rec- 
tangle should be larger than the eye strip, 
and should be pasted only around the 


edges, to allow free movement of the eyes. 


Mount the head on paper after cutting an 
opening for the projection of the brace. 
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i CHILDREN are familiar with the busy scene a story based on the picture may be develgfind on 
id represented here. Many of them have helped and used as part of the Thanksgiving proggstory al 
if prepare a Thanksgiving dinner, and will enjoy Of the variety of Thanksgiving material iijitogravu 
| telling about what they did. In language class, issue, a number of pages deal with foods@tvest; a 
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develgund on the Thanksgiving table. These include 
proggsery about the oyster, with supplementary 
cial imggravure pictures; a song on the bountiful 


ods: 


st; another seasonal song, based on a rid- 


REPARING THE LHANKSGIVING DINNER 


dle; the painting on Plate VI of the rotogravure 
section, “Feeding the Hens”; Plate I of that sec- 
tion, “At Grandfather’s Farm”; and the picture 
of a stately turkey for blackboard reproduction. 











Bedtime Record 


For their best health and growth chil- 
dren need plenty of sleep. Children do 
their best school work when they are 
rested. Will you help us interest them 
in an early bedtime by writing in the 
space below when your child went to 
bed each night and return the record? 


Name. 
Week of 


SUNDAY 
MONDAY 
TUESDAY 
WEDNESDAY 
THURSDAY 
FRIDAY 
SATURDAY 
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HEALTH Hasits AND NuTRITION 


By SARAH McGIFFERT 


IN CHARGE OF HEALTH EpucaTION, CuHIcaGo PusBLic SCHOOLS, UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE EvizaBETH McCorMick MEMORIAL FuND 
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A Completion Test 


Fill in the missing words 
from the list given below. 


1. I go to ———— soon after 


supper. 
2. I sleep with my 
open. 
3. I rest best when I am 


4. Iclean my 


before 
I go to bed. 
§. | ———— my hands and 


face before I go to bed. 

6. I take off my ———— 
clothes. 

7 1 hang up my day 


8. | put on my 
clothes. 
9. I sleep in a ———— room. 
10. I go to bed at the same 
time 


night. 


11. I go to bed every 
night. 

12. Girls and boys ———— 
when they sleep. 

dark early night 

clothes grow bed 

every teeth day 

window clean wash 











OOD is not the only factor that af- 
fects nutrition. Sleep, play, elim- 
ination, and the correction of 
physical defects should be given 

proper emphasis. In spite of the fact that 
mothers and teachers realize the great im- 
portance of sleep and rest, there is no health 
habit so sinned against as sleep. It is part- 
ly because of the difficulty of securing the 
best sleeping conditions and partly because 
of the inconvenience of an early bed hour 
for one member of the family when the 
other members are interested in such activ- 
ities as may disturb the sleep of the child 
or may take him away from home. Long 
hours of sound sleep are conducive to nor- 
mal body growth, correct posture, good 
personal appearance, clear thinking, effec- 
tive work, self-control, cheerfulness, and 
good nature. 

While there are individual differences in 
the amount of sleep required by different 
children, the following data from a table 
in an article by Max Seham, M.D., in 
Hygeia, October, 1925, is one which most 
pediatricians will accept: 


Age No. of Age No. of 
hours hours 
6-8 12 11-12 10% 
8-10 11% 12-13 10 
10-11 11 13-15 9, 


To insure sound, healthful sleep there 
must be the right kind of evening meal; 
a regular bedtime; a quiet, restful, happy 
period before retiring; a well-ventilated, 
darkened room; an individual bed when- 
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ever possible; a clean bed with adequate 
covering and a low pillow, or none at all; 
and suitable night clothes. 

Another important habit is play and big- 
muscle exercise. In his playtime the child 
is developing his body, learning self- 
control and team work, and developing his 
imaginative powers. The sunshine, fresh 
air, and exercise which accompany out- 
door play are necessary to sound develop- 
ment. There may be some children for 
whom strenuous activity is inadvisable un- 
til certain physical defects have been cor- 
rected. Fatigue and extreme restlessness 
are symptoms which need investigation. 

Children who are organically sound 
should be free from constipation if habits 
of diet and rest and exercise are satisfac- 
tory. Water, drunk the first thing in the 
morning, two cooked fruits and two vege- 
tables (one cocked and one raw), and 
regular and consistent toilet habits will 
usually correct such a condition. 
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THis Form, SHown Here as A GRAPH FOR AN INDIVIDUAL BEDTIME RecorD, May Be Usep For a CLass 
Recorp BY Firiinc IN For Each Day THE NuMBER OF CHILDREN REPORTING THE Various BED Hours. 
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THREE PriMARY HEALTH SONGS 


By ELMA ROOD 


PRoFEssoR OF Nursinc Epucation, Georce Peasopy CoLircr, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


= = WASHING OUR HANDS 











oe Bo fo ee 


It’s time to wash, It’s time to wash, We'll wash our hands 




















so. clean. 
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My lit - tle hand - ker - chief stays with me in work and 































A MILK SONG 





: os 
i 
cups of milk have’ each day. have at break - fast, One I have at 














Me me _ strong. 
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THE StoRY OF Our City 


By ETHEL M. FUNK 


TEACHER, THIRD Grape, WASHINGTON ScHOOL, LOGANsPorT, INDIANA 


N THE social science course for the 
third grade we make a study of our 
city. Since this locality has been the 
home of the Miami and Potawatami 

Indians we have a rich background for the 
beginning of this work. 

One semester a book called “The Story 
of Our City” was used by each pupil as a 
factual help. It had been written by a 
fifth-grade class at Roosevelt School under 
their teacher’s direction. As the book 
proved to be too difficult for the children 
to use as a study reader, a revision com- 
mittee was appointed by our supervisor to 
formulate some simpler material. ‘The 
committee asked each third-grade teacher 
to write an informational story on a given 
unit of work and accompany it with seat- 
work suggestions. After this work was 
prepared and given to the committee, they 
went over the material, making sentences 
shorter if too long and changing difficult 
words to ones within the child’s vocab- 
ulary. The unfamiliar words in this study, 
such as blazing, corduroy, taverns, an- 
tique, and hardships, were placed at the 
beginning of the material for the unit in 
which they appeared. They were headed 
“New Words to Learn.” 





The seat work following each unit con- 
sisted of the true-false, completion, elimi- 
nation, or question type. This work was 
put in booklet form and a copy given to 
each child. 

In tracing the growth of our city 
through all its varied changes, from the 
time of the Indian trading posts, through 
the early pioneer stages and the small vil- 
lage with its corduroy roads and canal, up 
to the present city, my aim has been to im 
press on the children that only courage, 
bravery, determination, sacrifice, farsight- 
edness, co-operation, and love for human- 
ity have developed our modern city as well 
as all others. 

Out of the study of our city grew many 
activities which could be used in connec- 
tion with the story of any city or commu- 
nity. While talking about the pioneers, 
the word “antique” was mentioned. Only 
one child in the room knew the meaning 
of the word. It was explained to the other 
children, and they asked their mothers 
whether they had any old things. They 
brought in some antiques, such as old 
dishes, a carpetbag, and candlestick molds, 
and pictures of antique furniture. This 
word now was theirs. 





—————————— 


Tue Pioneer Room THat-THE CHILDREN MADE 
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A PIoNEER SAND-TABLE SCENE 


Lee 


A Wine CnHair AND OTHER FURNITURE 


A PIONEER CRADLE, A CLOCK, AND A CHAIR 


The. children made a pioneer room 
(see illustration) of a carton box about 
twenty-four inches by eighteen inches, 
removing the top and one long side. A 
piece of red paper with narrow strips of 
black pasted on to represent bricks formed 
the main part of the fireplace. The man- 
tel, cut from brown construction paper, 
was pasted on top of the bricks. The 
fireplace was pasted on one of the walls. 
Dishes, candles, and molds were cut from 
colored construction paper, and a gun 
from black. The door was made of brown 
paper with black hinges and knob. 

Each window was made of brown paper, 
four and one-half by six inches. Nine 
pieces, three-fourths of an inch by one and 
three-fourths inches, were cut out to rep- 
resent small panes. Under the window 
frame rather dark-blue paper was pasted 
for the sky. A very light-blue paper was 
used for the tie-back curtains. Dark blue 
designs for flowers were cut out and pasted 
on the curtains. 

A grandfather’s clock was made by 
folding as for a box, leaving one end loose 
and shaping it for the top of the clock. 
White paper was used for the face. A 
brown pendulum was cut and pasted on 
white paper. The mounted pendulum was 
pasted about an inch below the face. 

A cradle, chairs, a settee, and a table 
were made, using the box-construction 


(Continued on page 79) 
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WINDOW DECORATION— [TURKEY 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


IN ADDITION to serving as the motif for a frieze 
or as a supplementary figure for the blackboard pic- 
ture, this turkey may be used as a party favor. Of 
interest in this connection will be the page of paper 
dolls and pages showing decorations for a Thanksgiv- 
ing party, a corn-husk turkey, and a Pilgrim doll. 





Wess 
<roceCleaveiand 























PRIMARY VERSE 


A Thanksgiving Fable 
By Oliver Herford 


It was a hungry pussy cat, upon Thanks- 
giving morn, 

And she watched a thankful little mouse, 
that ate an ear of corn. 

“If I ate that thankful little mouse, 
how thankful he should be, 

When he has made a mea! himself, to make 
a meal for me! 

Then with his thanks for having fed, and 
his thanks for feeding me, 

With all Ais thankfulness inside, how 
thankful I shall be!” 

Thus mused the hungry pussy cat, upon 
Thanksgiving Day; 

But the little‘mouse had overheard and 
declined (with thanks) to stay. 


SEO BY PERMISSION OF THE AUTHOR 


Let us give thanks to those who sow 

The grain and fruit that make us grow; 
Thanks for the sun, the rain, the snow, 
That helped the grain and fruit to grow; 
Thanks for the coming of the fall, 
Thanks unto God, who gives us all. 


The Land of Story-books 


By Robert Louis Stevenson 


At evening when the lamp is lit, 
Around the fire my parents sit; 
They sit at home and talk and sing, 
And do not play at anything. 


Now, with my little gun, I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall, 
And follow round the forest track 


Away behind the sofa back. 


There, in the night, where none can spy, 
All in my hunter’s camp I lie, 

And play at books that I have read 

Till it is time to go to bed. 


These are the hills, these are the woods, 
These are my starry solitudes; 

And there the river by whose brink 
The roaring lions come to drink. 


I see the others far away 

As if in firelit camp they lay, 

And I, like to an Indian scout, 
Around their party prowled about. 


So, when my nurse comes in for me, 
Home I return across the sea, 

And go to bed with backward looks 
At my dear land of Story-books. 
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The Gossip of the Nuts 


Said the Shagbark to the Chestnut, 
“Ts it time to leave the bur?” 

“I don’t know,” replied the Chestnut, 
“There’s Hazelnut—ask her. 


“I don’t dare to pop my nose out, 
Till Jack Frost unlocks the door, 
Besides, I’m in no hurry 
To increase thé squirrel’s store. 


“A telegram from Peanut says 
That she is on the way; 

And the Pecan Nuts are ripening, 
In Texas, so they say.” 


Just here the little Beechnut, 
In his three-cornered hat, 
Remarked in tiny piping voice: 
“I’m glad to hear of that; 


“For then my charming cousin 
So very much like me, 

Miss Chinquapin, will come with them 
And happy I shall be.” 


Then Butternut spoke up and said: 
“°T will not be long before 

I'll have to move my quarters 
To the farmer’s garret floor; 
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“With Hickory and Walnut, 
Good company I'll keep, 

And there, until Thanksgiving, 
Together we shall sleep.” 


Said the Shagbark: “I am tired 
Of being cooped up here; 

I want to go to see the world; 
Pray, what is there to fear? 


“T’'ll stay up here no longer; 
I'll just go pouncing down. 
So good-by, Sister Chestnut! 
We'll meet again in town.” 
—Selected 


Happy Thought 


By Robert Louis Stevenson 


The world is so full of a number of 
things, 

I’m sure we should all be as happy as 
kings. 


A Song Prayer of the 
Navajos 


“Let all be beautiful before me as I 
wander, 

All beautiful behind me as I wander, 

All beautiful above me as I wander, 

All beautiful below me as I wander. 

Let my eyes see only beauty 

This day as I wander.” 





FROM A MEDIC! MODERN ART PRINT, COPYRIGHT HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT. INC., BOSTON 
“ADVENTURE” —MARGARET TARRANT 
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4. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


AT GRANDFATHER'S FARM 
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THE passengers of this stanch little ship, the § 
“Mayflower,” brought to America the begin- 
nings of her civil and religious liberty. 
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“The Mayflower in Plymouth Harbor” — Halsell 


IN THE Goop Oxp Days 





THE Pilgrims* first governor, John Carver, 
owned this chair. On the ancient spinning 
wheel flax was spun. a s eunear 


HEN November comes again, with its Thanks- 

giving festivities, we turn our attention to the 
simple life of the Pilgrims. Landing at Plymouth, Mas- 
sachusetts, on December 11, 1620, they made a perma- 
nent settlement in the New World. Upheld by their 
faith, honesty, and industry, these early Americans laid 
the foundation for a great nation. 

The pictures on these two pages may be referred to 
when authentic colonial designs are needed for construc- 
tion, art work, or plays and pageants. With the excep- 
tion of the four pictures at the top, they were posed and 
photographed for the Plymouth Antiquarian Society, 
and show interior views of Harlow House, which was 
built in 1677 by Sergeant William Harlow. Timbers 





IN THIS colonial living room, the Pilgrim family could work or enter- 
tain their guests. Note the spinning wheel, the sconce on the wall, the old 
desk, and the chairs and tables. 4 Below, in the cozy kitchen, is shown a 
loom on which cloth was woven from woolen yarn or linen thread. 


THIS woman is spinning. As she pulls out the fleecy 
rolls of wool, and at the same time turns the big wheel, 
the wool is twisted into strong yarn, ready to be woven. 
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THE ‘Pilgrims built this fort in 1621 to repel 
Indian attacks. It was also used as a meeting 
house, to which the men came armed. 
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The Old Fort and First Meeting House, Plymouth, Massachusetts 


OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS AMONG the relics in Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, 
are these two—Elder Brewster's chair and 
from the Old Fort (see picture above) were used in con- Peregrine White s cradle. a a 
structing the house, and they remain intact although the 
building has had to be restored. 
Much material in this issue correlates with these pages, 
which bring thoughts of Thanksgiving Day and its insti- 
tution by the Pilgrims in 1621. For our cover subject, 
“Pilgrims Going to Church,” Eugenia Eckford has writ- 
ten the picture study lesson and also a correlating article, 
telling how to stage a Thanksgiving play. Some of the 
entertainment material has a Thanksgiving theme cen- 
tering about Pilgrim characters. There are dolls in Pil- 
grim costumes, a Pilgrim kitchen, and other things which 
the children may make, together with many additional 
timely features. 


SIMPLE, wholesome food was served at Pilgrim tables. Their common 
dishes were of wood, and their best ones of pewter. § Below is shown a cor- 
ner of a kitchen. The woman is baking corn bread in a covered iron kettle, 
which is surrounded with red coals and ashes; the child is carding wool. 





PILGRIM women made butter in wooden churns like the 
one shown here. The large stone kitchen sink, brought 
from Holland, has a spout projecting through the wall. 
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“The Courtship of Miles Standish.” 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


14. The Capitol of Vermont, at Montpelier 


STATE CAPITOLS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


N THE September issue we showed the capitols of six of 

the states formed from the original thirteen colonies; and 
in the October issue, the capitols of the remaining states 
formed from the colonies. We continue our series of pictures 
of state capitols with the five shown here. On another page 
will be found Miss Moore’s article, “Stories of the States.” 

Vermont, originally claimed by both New Hampshire and 
New York, was admitted to the Union March 4, 1791; Ken- 
tucky, once a part of Virginia, June 1, 1792; Tennessee, 
formerly part of North Carolina, June 1, 1796; Ohio, the 
first state to be formed from the Northwest Territory, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1803; and Louisiana, which was a part of the 
Louisiana Purchase, April 30, 1812. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE COLUMBUS. OM'0 


17. The Capitol of Ohio, at Columbus 


16. The Capitol of Tennessee, at Nashville 


18. Louisiana’s Capitol, at Baton Rouge 


Plate V 


EWING GALLOWAY 


EWING GAaLLOowaAY 
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GRAMSTORFF BROS nc MALOEN MASS 


“FEEDING THE HENS’ —cMillet 


HIS picture, which correlates with studies of older pupils, the picture may be used to develop in- 
farm life, is of special interest in November. terest in other works by Millet, in French peasant 
Primary pupils will enjoy acting out the scene. For life, or in the study of various types of poultry. 
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A VALUABLE SHELLFISH 


YSTERS live at the bot- 
tom of the sea. The 
oysters which we eat live in 
shallow water near the shore. 
Pearl oysters live in deep 
water. 

At the right is a pearl oys- 
ter shell. Below are oysters 
clustered on a twig. Oysters 
attach themselves to brush 
or rocks which they find un- 
der water. Men go out to 
gather oysters in boats like 
those at the lower right. 





EWING GALLOWAY 


Above are shown young oysters holding fast to a branch. 





KEYSTONE View CO 


The other pictures show 
ways of bringing oysters up 
from the sea. Either tongs 
or dredges are used. Tongs 
are two rakes fastened to- 
gether so that they open and 
shut like shears. A dredge 
has sharp teeth that rake the 
oysters into a bag of heavy 
rope or metal. Then the 
dredge is emptied. 

You will find out more 
about oysters in a story by 
Miss Johns and Mrs. Averill. 


In deep water, dredges dragged by boats are used to gather oysters. 





fF WING GALLOWAY 


Here we see pearls inside a pearl oyster shell. 





EWING GALLOWAY 


These men are gathering oysters with tongs. ° 





EWING GALLOWAY 


These boats belong to an oyster fleet. 
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WEST IN A COVERED WAGON 


By GRACE E. STORM 


ASSISTANT PROFEsSOR OF KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HERE was great excitement in 
the little home in the country 
where Mary Brown lived with 
her mother, father, sister, and 

brothers. Mother and Father had decided 
to move from their home in Ohio to the 
far-distant state of Iowa. Mary’s oldest 
sister, Jane, had married and moved to 
Iowa several years before. It was because 
she had written such happy letters about 
her new home that her parents had decided 
to move to Iowa, too. 

Mary was the most excited of all the 
children. She danced up and down and 
thought of many questions to ask about 
the trip. She was only eight years old and 
had never been away from home. 

“Mother,” she asked, “when are we go- 
ing to start?” 

“Just as soon as we can get all of 
our things together,” answered Mother. 
“While we are busy here in the house your 
father and the boys will get the wagons 
ready.” 

“Will the wagons be like those that 
passed here the other day?” asked Mary. 

“Yes,” said Mother. “The big tops will 
keep out the sun and wind and rain.” 

“Mother, how long will it take us to get 
to Jane’s home?” asked Mary. 

Then Mother told her that the distance 
was about six hundred miles and that it 
would take three or four weeks, because 
the roads were cut through the country 
for only one hundred miles. The rest of 
the way was over the prairie, where trav- 
eling was not easy. 

Mother and the two girls, Mary and 
Alice, laid out all the things which they 
wished: to take with them. There were 
quilts, blankets, pillows, clothing, dishes, 
and cooking utensils. Then they packed 
barrels with meat, sacks of flour and sugar, 
and other foods. 

Father and the boys, William and John, 
made the tops for the two wagons. These 
were of canvas, stretched over a frame 
which was fastened to the wagon. When 
the tops were on and Mary saw them from 
the kitchen window, she ran out crying, 
“Oh, they look like great birds!” 

Then Father made new harnesses for the 
horses, and William and John filled bags 
with grain for the horses and oxen to eat 
on. the way. 

When everything was packed, Father 
and the boys loaded the two wagons. They 
took almost everything they owned, in- 


cluding a table, some chairs, and a bed. 
They even took a plow. There was just 
room enough left to make up beds on the 
floor of the wagons. 

It took a long time to load the wagons. 
After this was done, the little family 
climbed in, and started down the lane. 
Mother and Father rode in the first wag- 
on, which was drawn by two horses, with 
Father driving. Mary, Alice, John, and 
William rode in the second wagon, which 
was drawn by two oxen. William and 
John took turns at driving. Sometimes the 
girls would sit on the end of the wagon and 
dangle their feet. They talked about the 
things they saw along the way, and told 
what they imagined their new home would 
be like. Now and then they hopped off 
the wagon and darted into the fields to 
gather beautiful wild flowers. 

Mary enjoyed every bit of the long trip. 
She went to sleep at night looking at the 
stars through the opening at the back of 
the wagon. She awoke in the morning 
with the sun streaming in, and could smell 
the breakfast that Mother was cooking on 
the ground beside the wagon. She would 
jump up and dress, and soon all the family 
would be eating breakfast. Then it would 
not be long before they would be on their 
way again. Each day was very much like 
the one before, with one exception—the 
trail became narrower and rougher and 
more difficult to travel. Finally there was 
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no trail at all, and they were riding across 
open prairies. 

The last day of their journey was the 
most exciting of all. After breakfast the 
little family chose their places in the wag- 
on, and off they started. Just before noon 
they came to a stream which was larger 
than any they had forded. John drove the 
oxen across first. They went very slowly, 
and the wagon rocked back and forth as 
the wheels struck the rocks at the bottom 
of the creek. When the oxen were over, 
Father drove the horses across. As they 
reached the opposite bank one horse fell 
against the other and they both became 
frightened. They began to plunge for- 
ward and backward, and the wagon tipped 
perilously. Out slid a sack of flour, and 
another, and another. 

When the horses were quieted and were 
climbing the bank, Mary shouted, “Oh, 
look! the pillows are in the water.” Sure 
enough, three pillows were sailing down 
the stream. John and William rescued the 
sacks of flour and the pillows. The whole 
family looked on anxiously while Mother 
opened the sacks to see what damage had 
been done. Only the outside of the sacks 
and a little of the flour were wet. Mother 
laid the flour sacks and the pillows on the 
bank in the sun to dry. The family rested 
until after dinner, and then went on. 

Without any more excitement they 
reached Jane’s home, just as'the sun was 
setting. Jane ran out of her log house to 
greet them. They had traveled six hundred 
miles to start a new home in the West. 





“The Story of Our City” and “A Colonial 
Kitchen” offer further suggestions for the study 
of colonial life. Plate VIII of the rotogravure 
section correlates directly with this story. 
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PAPER DOoOLLS—PILGRIM CHILDREN 


THESE paper dolls, together 
with the many pictures in the 
current issue on Pilgrim sub- 
jects, will furnish costume sug- 
gestions for dramatization or 
other classroom activities. This 
material includes our cover sub- 
ject; three rotogravure pages; 
the illustration for “The First 
Thanksgiving,” showing a scene 
at Harlow House, in Plymouth; 
and reproductions of the well- 
known paintings, “Embarkation 
of the Pilgrims,” by Weir, and 


- “Pilgrim Exiles,” by Boughton. 








By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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A Pitcrim FRIEZE 


By MARION KASSING 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIc SCHOOLS, MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


HIS frieze was made during a study of Pilgrim life. Its ob- 
ject was to fix, by means of a picture, the main element in 
the Pilgrim story and to furnish practice in the drawing and 
cutting of people. Each pupil was given several sheets of 

manila paper, 4 by 6 inches, on which he drew and cut out adult 
figures. Smaller sheets of paper were used for the figures of chil- 
dren. Both front and side views were made. Some of the pupils 
were very clever in showing the figures in action. They folded the 
stiff arms in different positions, and bent the bodies. 

The various costumes were studied and drawn on the figures. A 
simple color scheme of a few colors with one or two colors predom- 
inating was used. Since the figures were made of cut paper, wrap- 
ping paper seemed satisfactory for the foundation. ‘The effect of 
snow was gained by using unprinted newspaper. 

When the assembling of the frieze began, the amount of sky and 
ground to be shown was discussed with the pupils. They were also 
taught the meaning of center of interest, foreground, background, 
and middle-ground. Several arrangements of the finished figures 
were tried before the final one was decided upon. 


THIS FRIEZE WAS MADE IN THE CLASS OF MISS HERTHA GRAMINSKI, TEACHER, THIRD GRADE, 
L -_— ——_- LINCOLN SCHOOL, MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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ART FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN 


By MARGARET H. ERDT 


SuPERVIsOR OF ART, PuBLic ScHoors, SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA 


RT education in the primary grades 
exists for the joy and pleasure it 
brings to the child, not for the 
acquisition of technical skill. 

To cultivate the child’s ability to express 
himself freely and spontaneously is the 
first aim. The child should leave the lower 
grades not impressed with his shortcom- 
ings, but rather so enjoying the art lesson 
that he will have no inhibitions and will 
not feel ashamed of his work. 

To the grade teacher who feels a lack 
of art training, one may say, “Take every 
opportunity to show children beaiitiful 
things. Encourage and commend your 
class for their efforts, and the results will 
be satisfactory.” Dolls and toys which il- 
lustrate the problem at hand, through cos- 
tume, color, or other characteristics, are 
fine to show. They help to make the 
problem more real to the children. 
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A Fimst-Grave Cuip’s Duck 


The more informal the presentation of 
an art lesson in the primary grades is, the 
better the lesson. It must be carefully 
planned in advance, for no successful les- 
son ever follows an unorganized presenta- 
tion. With the children gathered around 
as in story-telling, one may talk over the 
problem. It is helpful to have a little sur- 
prise ready which will capture their inter- 
est and motivate the work. For example, 
if a story is to be illustrated, some beauti- 
ful illustrated books of other stories would 
be an inspiration. Animated conversation 
is often an aid in starting the children off 


with enthusiasm. When a lesson can be 
dramatized, it most certainly should be. 
One tries to have all the children feel the 
rhythm of the various actions before be- 
ginning actual work. This is a better way 
to approach the subject than drawing 
from a posed figure. Drawing from a 
model constrains the little child and wor- 
ries him, because, charming as his picture 
may be, it does not look like the model. 

This presentation period is the time to 
demonstrate to the children the use of 
any new art medium. The teacher should 
show them in the simplest possible way 
how to use it correctly. The materials 
used by the primary child should be those 
which encourage large, free movements. 
He should never use a pencil or a small- 
size crayon. Large-size crayons, colored 
chalks, and calcimine paints are ideal. 
Paint brushes should be three-eighths to 
three-fourths of an inch in width and 
made of a firm quality of bristles—not 
camel’s hair. Long handles encourage free 
arm movements. The brush should be 
held well back from the tin part. (See il- 
lustration.) Large pieces of wrapping 
paper or newsprint may be given the child, 
and he may find his own work place on 
the floor, at his desk, at the easel, or on pa- 
per fastened to the wall. 

The work period should follow immedi- 
ately after the presentation and the return 
of the children to their own seats. When 
the child is working, the teacher steps out 
of the picture. She does not go up and 
down the aisles making suggestions, com- 
ments, or corrections. She does not tell 
the child what color to use next, or where 
to use it. He is left to work on his own 
problem entirely uninterrupted. © How- 
ever, the child may voluntarily come to 
the teacher for infor- 
mation. “What kind of 
feet does a duck have?” 
asks a first-grader. Per- 
haps the teacher will 
have a little pottery 
duck, or a picture will 
be at hand; perhaps 
words will suffice to de- 
scribe the duck’s feet. 
In any event, the teacher 
does not take the child’s 
drawing and make the 
feet for him. The teach- 
er should be ready at all 


times to counsel and ad- 
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PAINTING AT AN: EAsEL 


vise when asked. She should not become 
engrossed in other tasks during the work 
period, for then the children will hesitate 
to go to her for assistance. 

Last come the class evaluation and 
choice of drawings to display in the room. 
Here in the lower grades is the place to de- 
velop a natural attitude on the part of the 
child who is showing his work to the rest 
of the class. The teacher is the most im- 
portant factor. If her philosophy of edu- 
cation is: “We have done something to 
the best of our ability; we have had fun 
in doing it; we are all interested in seeing 
the results,” the children will show their 
work with pride. 

It is well to have the children go in small 
groups to the front of the room or where- 
ever the light is best, to show their draw- 
ings to the rest of the class. Then the 
class may talk about the relative merits 
of the work. The most important point 

(Continued on page 76) 
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MAKING A HOBBYHORSE 


By RUTH LINDAHL SCHERER 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLic SCHOOLS, STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


HILDREN take as much pleasure in making hobby- 
horses as in playing with them, especially when they 
find it is a case of “making something out of nothing.” It 
provides training in handwork, and the opportunity to 
create something usable. At home the following cast-off 
materials may be collected: a broomstick or a mopstick; a 
leather strap or some oilcloth; a flat piece of wood, or an 
old stocking and some stuffing, for the head; two large 
buttons; yarn; and paint. 
Cut the stick to a three- or four-foot length. If wood 
is used for the head, cut out a large picture of a horse’s 
head; paste it on the board; cut out the head with a cop- 





ing saw; and nail it to the stick. The outline of a horse’s 
head may be cut from wood, and the features painted on. 
Tack yarn to the head for the mane. In making a head 
from a stocking, the toe-serves as the nose, the foot as the 
head, and the top as the neck. Stuff the foot very full; 
insert the stick in the top; stuff the top and fasten it firm- 
ly to the stick. Sew on buttons for eyes; paint the nos- 
trils; and sew triangles of oilcloth or leather to the head to 
make the ears. The mane and forelock are of yarn sewed 
to the neck with short stitches; the ends are clipped even. 
Strips of leather or oilcloth make the bridle for the hobby- 
horse. Decorations may be added if desired. 





My HoOBBYHORSE 
By ALBERTA POWELL GRAHAM 





et 


I mount my brave horse and a- way I 


go, Over des-erts of sand and o’er peaks of snow. 
o™ 


He nev -er will stop for the heat or the cold; I can go where I will on my _ steed so bold! 
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THE OYSTER 


By LINA M. JOHNS anp MAY AVERILL 


TeacHeErS, Pusitic ScHoors, DopGEeviLte, WIscoNsIN 


Oysters are good to eat. 
They are raised in oyster beds. 
These beds are under water. 
They are near land, 
where the water is not deep. 
Young oysters are very small. 
They are too small to be seen. 
They can swim. 
In a short time the oyster 
grows a Shell. 


(1) 


After a while the oyster 
cannot swim any more. 
It holds fast to wood 
or stones that are under water. 
It lives in its shell. 
A strong muscle holds the oyster 
fast inside the shell. 
The oyster can open and close 
its shell. | 
Starfish can open the shells too. 
Then they eat the oysters. 
Some oyster beds 
have fences around them. 
These fences help 
to keep out the starfish. 


(2) 











Sometimes a grain of sand 
gets inside the oyster shell. 

It hurts the oyster. 

Then the oyster makes a covering 
for the grain of sand. 

The covering becomes hard. 

This makes a pearl. 

Men open the shells 
and take out the pearls. 

Pearls are beautiful. 


Nore to tHe TeacHer: The only difficult words in this story, ac- 
cording to the Gates word list, are covering, muscle, oyster, pearl, and 
starfish. Plate V of the rotogravure section furnishes correlating material. 


(3) 












EWING GALLOWAY 
. A Boat LoaDeD wiTtH OysTERs 
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DECORATIONS FOR A LHANKSGIVING PARTY 


OR the Thanksgiving party at 
school each child will need a plate, 
a place card, and a napkin. A 
napkin ring may be added, if de- 
sired. These things are not too difficult 
for even the smallest child to make. 
The little paper plate may be decorated 
with a stick-printed border of blue, violet, 
or green dots. For a stick to print with, 
the end of a skewer or a pencil may be 
used. If no stick-printing ink is available, 
the end of the stick used may be painted 
with water color for each imprint. The 
fruit decoration on the plate is optional. 
It consists of three paper circles, orange, 


By MARION REED 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


blue, and violet, each with a center of a 
different color, and four light-green 
leaves. 

To make the place card, a squirrel is cut 
from golden-brown paper, and is dressed 
in a red coat with a white collar. His roll- 
ing eye is of white and black. Drawing 
paper, 2% by 3 inches, folded double, 
makes the card, which stands up like a 
tent. The squirrel is pasted on the card. 

Use plain paper napkins and decorate 
each one with a border like that on the 
plate. The napkin ring is made from an 
oblong sheet of paper, 1 by 5 inches, one 
end of which should be rounded. Repeat 


the fruit design on the napkin ring in a 
slightly smaller size. The ends of the ring 
are pasted together or held with a tiny 
brass paper fastener. 

To make the wheelbarrow, colored con- 
struction paper, 4 by 4 inches, is folded in- 
to sixteen squares and cut down to twelve. 
It is then cut as indicated by the heavy 
lines in the diagram. The wheel, made of 
a contrasting color, is pasted between the 
shafts or held there with a paper fastener. 
This favor may be used to hold nuts or 
candy, or, if the wheel and drop piece are 
reinforced, it will hold fruits and vege- 
tables modeled by the children from clay. 
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N THE ob- 
servance of 
National Mu- 


sic Week, in 
November, a num- 
ber of possibilities 
for creative work 
are offered. Chil- 
dren especially en- 
joy the illustrating 
of songs. They may 
be the songs which 
have been learned 
during the year, 
the special songs 
prepared for the 
Thanksgiving pro- 
gram, or the songs 


of different nations that may be studied in 
connection with the observance of Armi- 
stice Day. Each child might design a cover 
for his favorite song, or for a song which 
he might select from a definite grouping, 
as negro songs, patriotic songs, or lullabies. 
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ArT PROBLEMS FOR Music WEEK 


By NELLIE L. FISCHER 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 


On this page are shown covers illustrating 
songs on various subjects. 

Some children may prefer to make deco- 
rative covers. A study of musical instru- 
ments or of early forms of notation may 
furnish ideas for designs. Pictures of 
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trumpets, lutes or 
viols may be shown, 
and, if possible, 
copies of old man- 
uscripts in which 
neumes and illumi- 
nated letters were 
used. 

Selections played 
in music apprecia- 
tion class may in- 
spire pupils to try 
making pictures of 
what they hear. 

A class songbook 


may be another 
form of creative 
expression. Pupils 


may both compose the music and write the 
words for their songs. Then they may se- 
lect the ones which they wish to place in 
the class book. Each pupil may submit a 
design for the cover, the one chosen being 
decided by a vote of the class, 
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THE First THANKSGIVING 


By REBECCA RICE 


TEACHER, FourtH Grape, ABpBpott STREET SCHOOL, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHARACTERS 
REMEMBER MISTRESS BREWSTER 
PRISCILLA ELDER BREWSTER 
MARY GOVERNOR BRADFORD 


CAPTAIN STANDISH 
TIME—November, 1621. 


sCENE—Inside Elder Brewster’s house. 
Remember and Priscilla are sitting at op- 
posite sides of a table, paring apples. 


REMEMBER—How different this autumn 
has been from last year. Then we were 
sailing out on the stormy sea. We were 
cold, and often seasick. Now we have 
comfortable homes, even though they are 
made of rough logs. We have plenty of 
firewood, and the gardens have supplied 
us with a bountiful harvest. 

PRISCILLA—Do you remember the water 
on the “Mayflower”? After it had stood 
for some time in casks it no longer tasted 
good, and the food grew moldy and stale. 
I shall never forget how good the clear, 
cold spring water tasted 
when we landed, or how deli- 
cious was our first rabbit 
stew. 

(A knock is heard at the 
door. Mary enters without 
waiting for a reply.) 

mary (fo Priscilla) —What 
are you and Remember do- 
ing, Priscilla? (She takes off 
her cape, lays it on a chair, 
and sits down.) 

PRISCILLA—We are paring 
apples to dry for the’ winter. 
Whatever we can dry or 
store will be so much gain 
later on. ‘These apples are 
small, as wild apples always 
are, but we will find them 
useful. 

MARY—Let me help. Shall 
I get a knife? 

REMEMBER—No, you may 
string the pieces of apple on 
this strong thread. Then we 
will hang them over the raft- 
ers to dry. You have been 
out this morning. Is there 
any news? 

MARY—The governor has 
called a meeting in the com- 
mon house. All the men have 
gone there. Earlier this morn- 
ing John Alden dug a fine lot 
of clams for his and the cap- 


tain’s dinner. I thought that you would 
be interested in knowing that, Priscilla. 
(She looks over teasingly at Priscilla, who 
appears embarrassed.) 

PRISCILLA—I care not for the captain’s 
clams, but I am interested in the meeting. 
What is it about, thou silly gossip? 

MARY—I know not, but John Alden— 

PRISCILLA—Bother John Alden and his 
clams! Here comes Mistress Brewster. Do 
not let her hear such foolishness. (She 
jumps up and offers Mistress Brewster her 
chair.) Sit here, Mistress Brewster, and 
watch us work. 

MISTRESS BREWSTER (laying her hand on 
Priscilla’s shoulder) —You girls take all the 





In planning the costumes and setting for this 
play, a number of pictures in the magazine will 
prove useful. See especially the cover; Plates 
II, III, and IV of the rotogravure section; and 
the paintings reproduced in Miss Eckford’s 
article, “Staging a Thanksgiving Play,” and on 
the page of Thanksgiving program material. 





A Prrcrm Scene, tn Hartow House, PlyMoutTH, MAssACHUSETTS 


work from my hands, and you are as dear 
to me as though you were my own. 

MARY—lI saw Elder Brewster this morn- 
ing on his way to the meeting that the 
governor called. Sometimes I wish that I 
wereaman. They have all the fun in life. 
They always know the news twice as 
quickly as we women, and they have all 
the excitement of war, besides. 

REMEMBER— | hey are welcome to that, 
so far as I am concerned. One of the 
things that I am most thankful for is that 
the Indians near Plymouth are friendly. 
Just think how dreadful it would be if 
Massasoit had not been willing to make a 
peace treaty with us! He is so strong, and 
has so many men under him, that he could 
kill us all if he wanted to do so. You 
wouldn’t want an Indian to creep out of 
the forest, catch you by your long hair like 
this (she takes Mary by the hair) , and draw 
his long knife like this (flourishing her 
paring knife and uttering a war whoop). 

MARY—Stop, Remember! 
You make me shudder! Oh, 
I am content to sit by the 
fire, to spin, weave cloth on 
my loom, and cook three 
meals a day—but it does seem 
that the men have all the 
fun! I can hardly wait to 
hear the news. 

PRISCILLA (going to the 
door)—You will not have 
to wait long, for the men 
are coming out of the com- 
mon house, and are headed 
this way. The governor and 
Elder Brewster are in the 
lead, and the captain follows 
close behind them. Come, 
let us pick up the apple par- 
ings before they arrive. 
(They pick up the parings 
and put them into a dish.) 

(Elder Brewster enters 
first, and turns toward the 
other men, who enter close 
behind him.) 

ELDER BREWSTER—Enter 
my friends. The women will 
be glad to hear our news. 

MARY (in an undertone to 
Remember)—It must be 
good news! 

MISTRESS BREWSTER—Good 
day Governor Bradford, and 

(Continued on page 82) 
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VICTORIA AND THE Book FOLKS 


By DOROTHY M. MEAD 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


vicror1a—Ordinary clothing. 

HEIDA—Swiss costume. 

JACK AND jiLt—Ordinary clothing. 

REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM—Old- 
fashioned costume, wide-brimmed hat; 
carries a parasol. 

ROBIN HOop—Suit of green; carries a 
bow and arrow. 

ALICE—White dress and apron. 

MAD HATTER—Baggy trousers, a swal- 
low-tailed coat, and a large silk hat. 

HUCKLEBERRY FINN AND TOM SAWYER 
—Overalls and torn straw hats. 

PIED PIPER—Suit of many colors; tall, 
pointed hat. 


SCENE—A comfortably arranged living 
room with chairs, a table, and a shelf for 
the birthday books. Victoria, with a dis- 
contented expression on her face, is seated 
in a large chair. There is a book on the 
arm of the chair. 


THe Pray 


vicroria—This is a fine way to have to 
spend my birthday! We were going to the 
country, but now it is raining, and I have 
to stay in. I’m tired of playing and I don’t 
know what to do. (Picks up book from 
arm of chair.) Here’s one of the books 
that I received, but (scowling and pushing 
book to the floor) I don’t want to read 
any books—ever! I hate books! (A knock 
is heard at the door.) 

victoria (thinking perhaps it is one of 
her chums)—Come in. (Much to her 
surprise the girl who enters is no one she 
has ever seen before.) 
Why, who are you? 


victoria (not to be convinced just yet) 
—TI’m not too sure about that. But, did 
you say your name was Heidi? You might 
tell me something about yourself. 

HEIDI—Oh, I went to live with my 
grandfather up in the mountains in Swit- 
zerland. And I have such fun with Peter 
when I go with him to take the goats up 
to the pasture! Peter is the boy who 
takes care of grandfather’s goats. Oh, 
I wish you could have lunch with us! 

victoria (looking intently at Heidi)— 
What do you have for lunch? 

HEIDI (brushing hair from eyes) —We 
always have lots of bread and cheese and 
then we have goat’s milk to drink. 

VICTORIA (furning up nose)—Oh, I 
wouldn’t want to drink goat’s milk. It 
must be perfectly horrid. 

HEIDI (laughingly)—Oh, no, it isn’t. 
It’s very good for anyone. Clara—she was 
an invalid, you know, who hadn’t walked 
for years—got well when she came up to 
the mountains with Peter and me. She 
loved it so, and we had such fun together. 

vicToRIA—Really? (Picks up the book 
that she had pushed to the floor) —Why, 
this book is called Heidi. It must be the 
one you are in. 

HEIDI—It is. Will you read it? 

vicTorIA—Yes, indeed. (Nods head vig- 
orously; goes on looking through book.) 
I believe I'd like to go to the pasture with 





For other characters which might be included 
in this dramatization, see the play, “The Book- 
shop,” by Gladys Lloyd. Further correlating 
material will be found in two articles by 
Gwendolyn O’Connor. 
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you and Peter and the goats. I'd like to 
see Clara, too. And maybe I would drink 
some goat’s milk after all. (Continues 
looking through book. Heidi disappears 
silently.) Well, I wonder who is to come 
next? (Closes book and lays it on floor. 
Enter girl and boy carrying pail.) 

yitt—We are your next visitors. We’re 
going up the hill to get a pail of water. 

victor1a—Oh, are you Jack and Jill 
from Mother Goose? 

ymt—Yes, indeed. Oh, dear, Jack fell 
down! (Jack goes tumbling to the floor, 
the pail falling with a clatter. Jill goes 
running after him and helps him up. Both 
disap pear.) 

vicroria—I read about them when I 
was little. I guess I'll have to read about 
them again soon. I wonder—(Before she 
has time to finish, another girl is standing 
before her.) 

REBECCA—You don’t happen to know 
me, I suppose? 

victoria (with interest)—No, but I'd 
like to. 

REBECCA (bowing)—I am Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm. You have missed a lot 
by not knowing me. Do you know what 
I hope to become some day? 

victoria (after a thoughtful silence) — 
A nurse? 

REBECCA—Dear me, no. I’m going to 
be a writer. You really must read the 
book I am in and see for yourself what 
nice poems I write. And don’t you think 
my parasol is pretty? 

victoria (nodding)—Very pretty. I 
suppose you find it very useful when the 
sun shines. 

REBECCA (in dismay)—Mercy, no! I 
wouldn’t think of letting the sun touch it. 
You see, a lady who is an artist brought it 
to me from Paris. (Attempts to hide 
parasol in folds of her skirt.) Well, I must 

go now. Good-by, 





HEIDI—My name is 


Heidi. You see, the 
Book Folks just heard 
you say that you sim- \ 
ply hated books and 


that you didn’t ever 


want to read them 3 he 
any more. We felt \ ¥ 

very sad about it, es- x \CAL 
pecially when you re- x" 


ceived so many books 
for your birthday. So 
it was decided by the 
Ruler of Bookland 
that some of the char- : 
acters in your books 
should visit you. We 
might be able to make 
you like us. 














Victoria. Don’t for- 
| get about me. 
vicToRIA—I 
tainly won’t. 
by, Rebecca. (Leans 
back in chair and 
laughs to herself after 
Rebecca has gone.) 
Dear me, I wish I had 
known before how 
amusing the Book 
Folks were. ‘This is 
better than any play 
I have ever seen. I 
must read every one 
of those books right 
away. And now— 
ROBIN Hoop—The 
next to appear upon 
(Continued on page 77) 
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1. Mu - sic makes me glad and_ gay; Mu - sic makes me cry; 
2. Mu - sic o - pens mag - ic doors Todreams and fair - y - land. 
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Mu - sic shuts my sleep - y eyes In a ul - la- by. 
All my soul goes march-ing To the mu - sic of a band. Mu - sic is a mag- ic thing; 


is the on - ly lan- guage That all chil - dren un - der - stand. 






























































Makes me laugh and dance. and sing, Makes me laugh and dance and sing; Mu - sic - is a mag - ic thing! 
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~ . COSTUMES FOR THE OPERETTA 


By SARAH GRAMES CLARK 


O PHASE of operetta presenta- 
tion is more interesting than 
costuming. Perhaps no phase 
is more important, since the 

dress of a character brings to the minds of 
the audience the rank and position of the 
wearer before a word is spoken. A tinsel 
crown and a scepter symbolize the fairy 
queen; an ass’s head suggests Bottom the 
Weaver. Then, too, costume helps the 
actor to see himself as others see him. 

The first real task in costuming is the 
choice of color. Simply making a day- 
light choice will not insure a lovely stage 
picture. Footlights are merciless and will 
work weird magic, turning lovely shades 
to drabness in a twinkling. So, test your 
colors in the actual light you will use for 
the play. 

Fabric matters much less than color. In 
fact, a “velvet” cloak of canton flannel 
and a “chiffon” scarf of tarlatan will cre- 
ate an illusion of loveliness, if the colors 
are right. Flowered silkaline, 
cretonne, unbleached muslin 
(on which designs are sten- 
ciled or painted), and sateen 
are all inexpensive and effec- 
tive stage materials. Crépe 
paper sewed on muslin foun- 
dations serves splendidly for 
flower or fairy costumes. If 
the overlapping ruffles are 
stitched securely to the mus- 
lin, these costumes may be 
used several times. Dyeing is 
seldom necessary except in 
such instances as matching 
stockings for the chorus 
when they must all be alike. 

Costumes must fit. All 
measurements should be 
carefully taken. Length of skirt makes a 
great difference in the appearance of a cho- 
rus. Keep all skirts an equal distance from 
the floor and a becoming length. Skirts 
generally harmonize in color and are of 
the same material. Even though the cos- 
tume is merely a snug, sleeveless waist and 
a very full skirt, the effect will be surpris- 
ingly good if the foregoing details have 
been carefully planned. 

While on the subject of dressing the 
chorus, we may turn our attention to the 
problem of proper shoes. When ballet 
slippers are not available, a good grade of 
common oilcloth will answer the purpose 
very well and will cost: little. Cut the 
shoes on the pattern of stocking feet, leav- 


ing good room for seams. Stitch twice and 
slip them on the feet to be sure ample room 
has been allowed. If the chorus is made up 
as flowers, fairies, or the like, use white oil- 
cloth. Cut the shoe low, lace it with white 
ribbons, and paste fluffy cotton around the 
top of the shoe. The footlights will do the 
rest, and the feet of the chorus will be 
fairylike indeed. If the chorus represents 
pirates, gnomes, goblins, and the like, use 
black oilcloth. Cut the shoe high and jag- 
ged, and perhaps pipe or line it with red. 
Oilcloth turned wrong side out and paint- 
ed brown will make fine moccasins or 
buskins. 

The principals will, of course, have more 
individuality in dress than the chorus and 
will at all times be easily distinguished 
from it. If the play calls for present-day 
clothes, care must be taken to have them 
of good cut and color, so that the stage 
picture may be interesting at all times. 
When period costumes are needed, con- 





A CnHorus or Girts In CosTUME 


sult encyclopedias and geographic maga- 
zines for authentic pictures to follow. 

If costumes are to be made by the moth- 
ers, it is best to have them cut out before 
sending them home. Be sure also that am- 
ple time is allowed so that~all costumes 
may be finished and returned a week or 
ten days before the performance. Occa- 
sionally schools pay for the materials from 
which costumes are made in order to have 


them for future use. These costumes may ~ 


be kept in a costume cupboard or chest. 

In costuming, never forget that attics 
may yield great treasures, which will help 
keep down expense. Remember, too, that 


if-your stage is shallow a dark background: 


helps to give the illusion of distance, espe- 
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cially when the characters wear costumes 
of light color. 

Never hesitate because you cannot find 
or afford exactly what is called for. Buck- 
ram and cardboard (shellacked) will lend 
themselves to all sorts of helmet, shield, 
crown, breastplate, and hat effects. An 
Indian headdress may be made by cutting 
corrugated cardboard into inch strips for 
the headbands, then placing a chicken or 
turkey feather in each of the holes. The 
chief’s headdress will have, in addition, 
a long strip of feathered cardboard down 
the back. 

“What about making up the characters? 
Do children need make-up?” There is 
never a performance without such a ques- 
tion in the mind of someone. The answer 
is always the same. Everyone who plays 
before footlights needs at least a heighten- 
ing of natural color, otherwise an unnatu- 
ral pallor will result because of the tricks 
the footlights play. For children and for 
anyone playing a part in which he is his 
natural self, only the simplest directions 
need be followed. Use a light application 
of cold cream, a touch of theater rouge on 
the cheek bones blended back into the 
natural coloring, a bit of rouge on the 
chin, a dainty cupid bow of 
lipstick on the mouth, an- 
other touch of lipstick at the 
corners of the eyes, and a 
light dusting of powder in 
flesh tint. 

Character make-up in 
which grease paint, lines to 
denote age, hollows in the 
cheeks, scars, and so on, are 
used, needs more study and 
care. Be very careful of the 
make-up of hands and wrists 
in all character work, espe- 
cially in black face. ll 
make-up should be removed 
with several applications of 
cold cream. Never wash the 
face until the make-up is 
well off. A small make-up kit can be 
bought at a reasonable price and will suf- 
fice for several productions. 

Wigs can be homemade if care is taken 
to make the skullcap foundation tight- 


‘fitting. Crépe hair, lamb’s wool, hemp, 


and sometimes even yarn can be used with 
good effect. This can be done especially 
well in the case of such characters as pi- 
rates‘or old gypsies, on whom a gay ban- 
danna leaves only straggling wisps of the 
crépe hair showing. - White hair is gener- 
ally made with a dusting of powder. 
Beards and mustaches can also be made of 
crépe- hair—and~ miatched=to the wearer’s 


=ewn- coloring. - Be sure’ when putting on 


(Continued on page 81) 
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UncLE Tom’s CABIN 


HAT child can help but 
respond to the delightful 
appeal of his story-book 
friends? An excellent way 

to utilize this interest is to make stage sets 
illustrating some favorite story, thus cor- 
relating literature and art. Each child may 
make a set, or the children may work out 
a story, scene by scene, in groups. 

Make the set of either oak tag or chip 
board—one piece 9 by 12 inches for the 
background, another 12 by 714 inches for 
the floor, and two pieces 6 by 9 inches for 


Y--INSON CRUSOE 











STORY-BOOK SCENES 


/\ By GWENDOLYN O’CONNOR 


TEACHER OF ArT, MAPLE AVENUE ScHOooL, Newark, New JERSEY 


the sides. The parts are put together with 
strips of gummed tape; or holes are 
punched along the edges and the parts 
laced together with woolen yarn or cord. 

For decorating the background, use cut 
or torn paper, paint, or crayon, in soft, 
harmonious colors. Grayed tones in an 
outdoor scene will suggest distance. The 
background must be simple, especially in 
an indoor scene, and subordinate to the 
“actors” on the stage. 

The sketches show how the figures are 
made, beginning with stick figures and 
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developing them into definite characters. 
After they are cut out, they are dressed in 
painted, crayoned, or colored-paper cos- 
tumes, and mounted on oak tag, with a 
support at the back to make them stand. 
An outline of india ink is very effective on 
each figure. 

Such stage sets also offer an ideal oppor- 
tunity for correlating art work with the 
study of history. In the geography classes 
the sets may be made to show the costumes 
of a country with a typical national scene 
used as a background. 
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STORIES OF THE STATES 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


VERMONT 


ITS beautiful wooded moun- 
tains have given this New 
England state its appropriate 
name, Vermont, a contrac- 
tion of the French expression 
for “green mountain.” For a century 
after Champlain first beheld, in 1609, the 
lake named in his honor, the surrounding 
territory was French. It became later a 
bone of contention between New Hamp- 
shire and New York, and fell to the latter. 
The settlers, feeling themselves unjustly 
used by New York, organized the famous 
Green Mountain Boys, under Ethan Allen, 
to defend their claims. Later their splen- 
did work in capturing Fort Ticonderoga 
was one of the outstanding events of the 
Revolution. Vermont, the first state to be 
admitted under the new Constitution, en- 
tered the Union, March 4, 1791. Two 
presidents, Chester A. Arthur and Calvin 
Coolidge, have been natives of Vermont. 

In proportion to its population and area, 
Vermont makes more butter and cheese 
than any other state. It leads in making 
maple sugar and maple sirup. Vermont 
marble is famous, too. 

Many summer visitors come to view the 
wooded slopes of the Green and Taconic 
Mountains, and beautiful Lake Cham- 
plain. The capital, Montpelier, a small 
city in the center of the state, is the birth- 
place of Admiral Dewey. 





KENTUCKY 








THIS state is very proud that 
a4 Ss on its soil there was born in 
ee De a humble log cabin the great 
Abraham Lincoln. Ken- 
tucky owes its beginnings to 
another forceful American, Daniel Boone, 
who led one of the first bands of its set- 
tlers. In its early years Kentucky, then a 
part of Virginia, was engaged in a desper- 
ate struggle with the Indians. It was ad- 
mitted to the Union, June 1, 1792. 





Kentucky has long been famous for its 
fine horses. The fastest have been bred in 
the Blue Grass region. The rich blue-grass 
soil, which gives the state its nickname, 
has made Kentucky one of the great 
tobacco-growing states. Corn and hemp 
also are raised. 

Although primarily a farming state, 
Kentucky has a variety of manufactures. 
Louisville, the largest city, is one of the 
country’s greatest tobacco markets. The 
capital is Frankfort, on the banks of the 
Kentucky River in the heart of the Blue 
Grass region. 

Kentucky possesses one of the natural 
wonders of the world, the famous Mam- 
moth Cave, with its one hundred and fifty 
miles of passages, and many chambers. 


TENNESSEE 


IN INDIAN language, Ten- 
nessee means “big bend,” and 
the state doubtless was given 
its name from the snake- 
like course of the Tennessee 
River. ‘Tennessee history dates back to 
De Soto, who stood upon the present site 
of Memphis, its largest city, about 1541. 
Then came Marquette and La Salle, who 
were followed by other French and Span- 
ish explorers. Even before the Revolution, 
settlers came from the eastern colonies. 
First a part of North Carolina, Tennessee 
organized as a separate state, and entered 
the Union June 1, 1796. In the Civil War, 
Union feeling was strong at first, but at 
length the state seceded. 

The mountains, especially the Great 
Smokies, are delightful summer resorts. 
Forests of oak, yellow pine, and gum cover 
a large part of the state, and lumbering is 
a big industry. Tennessee grows and 
manufactures cotton also. 

Many well-known men, among them 
Andrew Jackson, James K. Polk, and 
General Sam Houston, made their homes 
in Nashville, the capital of the state. 








Following are some suggested activities 
based on this page of state histories and 
the correlating rotogravure page show- 
ing pictures of state capitols. 
Tell of the life of Admiral Dewey. 
Name some early French and Spanish 
explorers, and tell of their achievements. 











Tell the story of the capture of Fort 
Ticonderoga. 

Describe Mammoth Cave. 

Find out as much as possible about the 
manufacture of steel. 








Find the meaning of “Mardi Gras” 


and read how the festival is celebrated. | 
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OHIO 


THIS state has contributed 

seven presidents to the 

United States, together with 

such distinguished generals as 

William Tecumseh Sherman 
and George A. Custer. Traders from 
eastern colonies were the first settlers in 
this region which both France and England 
claimed and England secured. After the 
Revolution, the original states surrendered 
to the Government their claims to lands 
lying north of the Ohio River and east of 
the Mississippi River, called the Northwest 
Territory. Ohio was the first state formed 
from the Territory, and entered the Union 
February 19, 1803. 

The abundance of coal, iron, and petro- 
leum found in Ohio have made it a very 
important manufacturing state. It is sec- 
ond in making pig iron and steel, and leads 
the country in rubber tires. It also manu- 
factures many automobiles. Ohio is rich 
as a farming state as well. 

In Cleveland, the largest city, is a statue 
of Commodore Perry, whose famous vic- 
tory on Lake Erie in the War of 1812 is a 
source of state pride. Columbus, the cap- 
ital, near the center of the state, is also an 
important commercial city. 


LOUISIANA 


WHILE New England girls 
and boys are making snow- 
balls, young folks in New 
Orleans are enjoying the fra- 
grance of roses and magno- 
lias. The delightful winter climate of this 
city, as well as the quaintness of the old 
French quarter and the famous annual 
festival, the Mardi Gras, brings many tour- 
ists. The crooked streets of old New Or- 
leans are filled with memories of its French 
and Spanish beginnings. 

It was La Salle who, in 1682, claimed 
the whole valley of the Mississippi River 
for Louis XIV of France, in whose honor 
the region was named. After a period of 
Spanish control, it went back to. the 
French, from whom the United States 
bought it in 1803 as a part of the great 
Louisiana Purchase. Louisiana was admit- 
ted as a state, April 30, 1812. 

In the rich soil of the Mississippi valley, 
crops grow abundantly. The state pro- 
duces most of the sugar cane grown in the 
United States. It also grows rice, cotton, 
tobacco, fruits, and nuts. Much oil is 
found in Louisiana, and the refining of it 
is an important industry, while many 
workmen are employed in lumbering, in 
manufacturing sugar, and in fishing. 
Baton Rouge, a picturesque city, on the 
Mississippi River, is the capital. 
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A COLONIAL 
KITCHEN 


By AGNES JEAN DOUGLASS 


Heap oF Art DEPARTMENT, STATE TEACHERS 
CoLLece, PLATTEVILLE, WISCONSIN 


HE best results are obtained from 
art classes when the work is re- 
lated to the children’s interest in 
some other school subject, their 

desire to make useful objects and gifts, or 
their enthusiasm over some school activity. 
For this reason I was glad to find the chil- 
dren of the seventh grade deeply interested 
in their study of colonial history and in the 
making of notebooks just when they were 
ready for a new art problem. 

Collecting a number of clippings and 
cards showing colonial interiors, I arranged 
them on a screen just inside the door of the 
art room and near by I placed a miniature 
model of a modern room. Someone has 
said, “Certainly we desire children to di- 
rect their own activities along lines of their 
greatest interest, but it is a poor teacher 
who cannot do much in directing this in- 
terest toward a worth-while activity.” 
My plan for directing interests was very 
successful. 

As the class entered, the first boy’s re- 
mark, “Look at these post cards. Wouldn’t 
they be fine for our colonial history note- 
books?” followed by a little girl’s exclama- 
tion, “What a dear little room!” started us 
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FiGURES AND ARTICLES OF FURNITURE FOR THE COLONIAL KITCHEN 


off in the desired direction. ‘The next 
child’s suggestion, “We made a doll house 
once, and wouldn’t it be fun to make a 
colonial room?” led at once to the request 
to be allowed to construct and furnish the 
room. Of course I gave my consent as if 
it were a brand-new idea all their own. 
They spent the next half hour picturing 
to me the easy task of constructing cigar- 
box furniture, blue and white willow- 
ware clay dishes, a splint broom, and rag 
rugs for a colonial kitchen. Then fol- 
lowed the making of a tentative list of the 





Other suggestions for the study of pioneer life 
are presented this month in an article, “The 
Story of Our City”; a story, “West in a Cov- 
ered Wagon”; and Plate VIII of the rotogra- 
vure section, “The Old Oregon Trail.” 





furniture and figures which would be 
needed, with a list of mediums to be used. 
Various pupils volunteered to bring mate- 
rials to supplement the school supply, and 
expressed their individual interest in and 
desire to make certain objects. 

At the beginning of the next class period 
the entire group worked together in calcu- 
lating proportions, since the fireplace must 
be the right size for the kitchen, with fur- 
niture and people in proper scale. This 
done, the pupils very naturally formed in- 
to working groups according to their in- 
terests and the similarity in mediums and 
tools they would use. Without loss of time 
they chose from the collection of materials 
what was needed for group or individual 
problems. Thus a unit of work was be- 
gun which was to be carried on through 
several class periods, the interest never 
slackening. 

The children proceeded with freedom 
and without restriction as to methods and 
plan of work; but as is always true, some 
one member of each group became the 
leader, and through him methods and 
plans, scale and color, were discussed and 
agreed upon, or my advice was sought. At 
times two or more groups or the entire 
class considered questions of interest. One 
such question was in regard to the material 
best suited for the fireplace. It was finally 
decided to model miniature rocks from pa- 
per pulp, and paint them with alabastine. 
These would be light in weight and could 
be glued to a cardboard fireplace without 
the danger of having them fall off, as so 
often happens when pebbles are used. The 
parts of the settle, cupboard, and tools 
were easily sawed out of thin wood. The 
construction of chairs with ladder backs 
and rockers presented a more difficult 

(Continued on page 30) 
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N LAST month’s exercises we studied 
the subject and predicate of a sen- 
tence, and learned to distinguish the 
nominative case, subjective nomina- 

tive, and predicate nominative. In the 
exercises given below we shall introduce 
the terms predicate adjective and subjec- 
tive complement, and begin a study of the 
objective case. 


EXERCISE FOURTEEN 


Sometimes the word that completes the 
predicate is not a noun or pronoun. Look 
at the following sentences. 

1. The rose is beautiful. 

2. Most people are honest. 

3. The day is cold, and dark, and dreary. 

4. The water felt cold. 

§. The ice looked thin. 

What part of speech are the italicized 
words? They are in the predicate; do they 
describe something named in the subject? 
Take them one by one and tell what each 
word modifies. To distinguish their use 
from the use of other words we shall call 
them predicate adjectives. 

Here is a good question for thought. 
Are all adjectives in the predicate to be 
called predicate adjectives? Prove your 
answer by some examples. 

We have found that three different kinds 
of words can be used in the predicate, 
and that they explain or describe the sub- 
ject in some way. ‘They are predicate 
nouns, predicate pronouns, and predicate 
adjectives. Below are three sentences illus- 
trating these three uses. 

1. The rabbit is a timid animal. 
cate noun) 

2. It was they. (predicate pronoun) 

3. The day was cool and pleasant. (predi- 
cate adjectives) 

Some books use one word when speaking 
of all three of these uses. They call these 
words subjective complements, because 
they do two things: they complete the 
predicate and refer in some way to the 
subject. 

Keep in mind that subjective comple- 
ments can be nouns, pronouns, or adjec- 
tives. Supply subjective complements for 
the following sentences: 


(predi- 


1. Her dress is : 
2. These vegetables must be 
3. The man appeared to be a 
4, This dog seems to be a 
5. Mr. Jones will be appointed 
6. What politician will be chosen 
7. The baby is called . 
8. Of this committee Mr. Sackeville was 
made . 
9. The chief of police is . 
10. A man who writes novels is a 


Examine the following sentences. Note 
the italicized words. A short way to in- 
dicate that you know the relation of these 
words is to put them in table form, like 
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SOME EXERCISES IN GRAMMAR 


By ANNA WINANS KENNY 


TEACHER OF ENGLISH, UNiversiIry ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


the illustrations given below the list of 
sentences. 


1. Mrs. White is a charming hostess. 

2. Diana was a goddess. 

3. The food was delicious. 

4. It was they. 

§. The man was umpire for the game. 


Word Case 
Mrs. White Nominative 
hostess Nominative 
Diana Nominative 
goddess Nominative 
food Nominative 
delicious Nominative 


Relation (why) 
Subject of the verb is 
Predicate nominative 
Subject of the verb was 
Predicate nominative 
Subject of the verb was 
Predicate adjective 


Add the last four words, and complete 
the columns. 


EXERCISE FIFTEEN (Test) 


You have been learning to distinguish 
the parts of sentences, and the relation of 
those parts to one another. For some days 
you have talked about the different nomi- 
native uses of words. All of us can easily 
sclect subjective nominatives. Are you 
sure that you can select predicate nomina- 
tives? Can you write examples of predi- 
cate nominatives? Complete the exercise 
that follows, and ask your teacher to 
check it over for you. 


1. Write three original sentences cor.- 
taining nouns used as predicate nomina- 
tives. 

2. Write three original sentences con- 
taining pronouns used as predicate nom- 
inatives. 

3. Write three original sentences con- 
taining adjectives used as predicate nom- 
inatives. 

4. In the nine sentences you have _writ- 
ten, underline all the subjective comple- 
ments; double-underline the subjective 
nominatives. 


EXERCISE SIXTEEN (Test) 


There are twenty-five words in the sen- 
tences below that are used as subjective 
complements. Some of them are predicate 
nouns, and some predicate adjectives. 
Number from 1 to 25 on your paper, and 
copy all subjective complements that you 
find. Indicate in parentheses which are 
nouns and which pronouns. 


1. The city of Rome is the capital of Italy. 
2. The road up the mountain is very rocky. 
3. The town beyond Lexington is Concord. 
4. The planet with the rings is Saturn. 
5. Success without effort is impossible. 
6. Those trees are heavy with fruit. 
7. You are too cautious for me. 
8. This breeze is fresh from the ocean. 
9. Always be polite to strangers. 
10. The grass was wet with dew. 
11. The children were happy beyond meas- 
ure. 
12. The ocean is rough and wild to-day. 
13. Some are very large, but they are not 
yellow. 
14. Dark was the night. 
15. Vain were their efforts. 
16. The lecture to-morrow will be short but 
interesting. 
17. The ship of the desert is the camel. 
18. The boy is the shoemaker’s best friend. 
19. Yonder vessel must be a schooner. 
20. The men in the crowd were carpenters, 
masons, and plumbers. 


EXERCISE SEVENTEEN 


The fact that you are ready for this ex- 
ercise proves that you have already learned 
much about the relation which words. bear 
to one another. So far, all the relations 
studied have been nominative relations. 
That is, the words all referred in some 
manner to the simple subject. 

We shall begin work on another kind of 
relationship. You can best get an under- 
standing of this new relation of words by 
examining the italicized words in the fol- 
lowing sentences. 

1. I saw Tom on the way to school. 

2. We sold apples to the grocer. 

3. Mother baked a cake. 

4. We children ate it at lunch. 

§. The cook saw us in the kitchen. 

What parts of speech are the italicized 
words? 

Pick out the subjective nominative in 
each sentence. Read each subject together 
with the verb. Do they sound complete? 
Notice that the italicized words help to 
complete the thought. They name the 
thing that received the action expressed by 
the verb. See whether they will answer 
the question “What?” 

You have learned that not all verbs ex- 
press an action. Some are simply linking 
verbs, and are followed by predicate 
nouns, pronouns, and adjectives. The five 
verbs above all express action. Often, 
though not always, action verbs are fol- 
lowed by nouns or pronouns, telling what 

(Continued on page 83) 
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AFRICA ~ HOLLAND. 


THESE POSTERS WERE MADE BY PUPILS OF ELLA JOHNSON, TEACHER, SIXTH GRADE, BOSWELL SCHOOL, MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


Posters MOTIVATED BY GEOGRAPHY LESSONS 


By MARION KASSING 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


OSTERS may serve to correlate geography and art. After Next, the picture is drawn on poster paper and colored. It is 
various countries have been studied, each pupil chooses his better to use one or two colors and black, rather than a great 
own subject and selects from his geography, or other source, the = many colors. Bright colors add zest to a poster if they are used 
material that he will need for making his poster. in small amounts with large areas of more neutral colors. If 
He then practices drawing these elements and arranging them large areas of bright colors are used, broad black outlines (not 
to make a picture that will tell a story. He tries-to arrange the thin hair lines) will help to harmonize them. To make the let- 
parts to give the poster a center of interest. Each pupil also does tering attractive, use a color which appears in the poster and 


his lettering, after planning the spacing for it. 


which cortrasts well with the background. 
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The Question Box 


Why should orchard trees be 
pruned every year? (See p. 66) 
What was the first state formed 
from the Northwest Territory? 
What is its capital? (See p. 60) 
How may rural teachers become 
real factors in solving the prob- 
lems of country life? (See p. 21) 
What kind of make-up do chil- 
dren need when taking part in 
school dramatics? (See p. 58) 
In what ways can black be 
used to make a poster more effec- 
tive? (See p. 63) 
How may the idea of world 
brotherhood be brought out during 
Music Week? (See p. 57) 




















A Book-Week Dramatization 
By Mae Foster Jay 


One sixth grade worked out in class an 
original play using book characters. These 
characters, in costume, presented them- 
selves to the audience as being free for a 
short time from the books in which they 
belonged. ‘They were on their way to a 
party at the palace of the Princess Ozma. 
In the palace was a broadcasting station, 
where each character gave through the 
microphone a résumé of the book in which 
he appears. 

While refreshments were being served 
at the palace, a voice off stage was heard 
exclaiming, “Mother! Whatever can have 
happened to my book? Tom Sawyer is 
not in it! Where can he be?” 

“We've stayed too long!” the book peo- 
ple cried, and hastened away to get back 
into their books. 


A Test on New England 


By V. H. Culp 


Problem.—How have the New England 
states become so important a part of the 
United States despite the poor soil and lack 
of coal and iron? 

I. By developing water power. 

1. Why are the rivers of this section so 

well suited to this purpose? 

2. Name six of the leading rivers. 

II. By developing trade and commerce. 

1. Are any of the rivers navigable? 

2. Name some of the leading harbors. 
Ill. By developing the fishing industry. 

1. Name the chief kinds of fish caught. 
IV. By developing the quarrying industry. 

1. What building stones are found? 
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V. By developing the lumber industry. 
1. What kinds of trees are found? 
2. For what is the lumber used? 
VI. By raising products suitable to the 
climate and soil. 
1. Which state is noted for potatoes? 
2. Which state raises tobacco? 
3. Why is this not a great agricultural 
region? 
VII. By establishing factories. 
1. How do you account for’ these fac- 
tories? 
2. Name the leading manufactures. 
Vill. By establishing recreational facil- 
ities. 
1. Name the mountains of these states 
and tell for what they are noted. 
2. Write a page on New England 
scenery. 
IX. By building cities. 
1. Name the capitals of these states. 
2. Fill in the blanks with names of cities 
noted for the following: 
Excellent harbors 
Summer resorts 
RE AS PER ee 
ee 
0 a ae En 
OS eae reece 
Metal manufacturing 
Cotton goods 
X. By establishing good schools. 
1. Why are good schools an asset to a 
region? 
2. Locate the following institutions: 








Harvard University Smith College 

Wellesley College Amherst College 

Dartmouth College Yale University 
XI. Special reports. 

Plymouth Rock Portsmouth 

Boston Public Library Bunker Hill 


A Pilgrim Meal 
By Mary Agnes Davis 


The serving of a Pilgrim meal may con- 
clude an activity based on Pilgrim life, or 
offer an interesting idea for the regular 
school lunch. The following menu con- 
sists of typical dishes. The sandwiches 
should be made of whole-wheat bread. 

Clam Chowder Sandwiches 
Stewed Dried Apples Milk 


CLAM CHOWDER 
2 ounces salt pork 50 clams and liquor 
2 medium-sized onions 3 quarts milk 
3 quarts diced potatoes 2 tablespoons butter 
(12 large potatoes) 1 tablespoon salt 
14 quarts water A few dashes pepper 
Cut the salt pork into small dice and 
fry it in a saucepan. Peel the onions, cut 


them into small pieces, and cook them in 
the pork fat. Pare and dice the potatoes 
and add them to the pork and onions. Add 
the water; cover, and cook fifteen min- 
utes. Strain the liquor from the clams and 
add it to the contents of the saucepan; 
cut the clams into small pieces and add 
them. Let the mixture cook three min- 
utes more; add the milk, butter, salt, and 
pepper, and bring it to a boil. Taste; add 
more seasoning if needed. This will make 
twenty portions of one cup each. 


STEWED Driep APPLEs 


3 pounds dried apples 

3, cup sugar 

Yg teaspoon cinnamon 

Wash the dried apples and put them in- 
to a saucepan. Cover the apples well with 
cold water and let them soak overnight. 
In the morning, cook them in the water in 
which they have soaked until they are 
soft; add the sugar and cinnamon and 
cook for about three minutes more; cool, 
and serve. This recipe is sufficient for 
twenty portions of one-third cup each. 








A November Poster 











This cut-paper poster, correlating 
art with history, was made in the 
sixth grade of Longfellow School, 
Clinton, Iowa, Miss Margaret Hall, 
teacher, and Mrs. Elsie Charles, art 
supervisor. 
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PUTTING THE RANCH IN ORDER 


By IVY GRANT MORTON 


HILE the grapes on Tree- 

Top Ranch, the home of 

Peggy and Peter Dale, in 

the San Joaquin Valley of 

California, were being picked and dried, 

their father was busy cutting his alfalfa, 

making hay of it, and storing it away in 

the barn for winter use. Then when the 

last box of raisins had been marketed, 

Peggy and Peter helped their father put 
the ranch in order. 

“This part of ranch work is like clean- 
ing house after a party,” Peggy aid. 
“After the big harvest everything must be 
put in order, before preparations for next 
year’s crop begin.” 

The trays on which the apricots, peach- 
es, and grapes had been dried were gath- 
ered up from the drying-ground and 
brought to the fruit shed. This shed, 
where the fruit was prepared for drying, 
is really only a roof supported by stout 
posts. Peggy and Peter, as they handed 
the empty trays to their father, liked to 
watch the piles of trays grow under the 
roof. 

When the trays had been put in place, 
the sweat boxes and picking boxes were 
brought in under shelter also. Then the 
children drove with their father over the 
ranch to gather up the props. These are 
long strips of wood with a metal hook at 
one end for holding up heavily loaded 
branches. Often the children’s sharp eyes 
spied stray picking boxes, which they 
picked up and piled on the truck, too. 

When the props had been laid neatly on 
the big prop pile, Peggy and Peter helped 
their father fill many big sacks with peach 
pits. These had been removed from the 
fruit when it was prepared for drying, and 
had been left in a pile. 

When the sacks had been sewed up with 
a huge sack needle threaded with heavy 
twine, they were hauled to the woodshed 
and stored there for the winter fires. 

The orchards of Tree-Top Ranch 
turned scarlet, yellow, and orange, and 
when late autumn nights touched them 
with frost, the leaves began to fall, making 
a circle of color under every tree. 

“It’s like a story from the Arabian 
Nights,” declared Peggy, as she looked at 
the rows of trees stretching before them 
like long halls with walls of gold and ceil- 
ings of blue sky. The apricot orchards 
were arched roofs of palest yellow, since 
their branches met overhead, and their 
leaves had no tints of red or orange. 


Next, Mr. Dale went over the ranch 
with his tractor plow, making the soil 
ready for the rains. After the whole ranch 
had been plowed in long furrows one way, 
he hitched the tractor to a disk, which has 
a row of sharp-edged metal wheels, and 
disked the orchards across in the opposite 
direction. Then he packed the loose 
plowed and disked ground with a heavy 
roller, to keep the moisture in. 

A sharp frost had started the leaves fall- 
ing rapidly. Soon there was a bright circle 
like a magic carpet under every tree. To 
a busy rancher like Mr. Dale the falling 
leaves meant that it was time for pruning 
to begin. 

Armistice Day had passed, when Peter, 
closing his window one morning, caught 
sight of two tall ladders among the apricot 
trees. 

“Oh, Peggy,” he cried, “the pruners are 
here.” The pruners are men who prune or 
cut back the fruit trees, in order that they 
may produce better fruit. Peggy and 
Peter liked very much to watch them, so 
after school they hurried into their play 
clothes and out to the apricot orchard. 
Here they found Mr. Dale busy with a 
hatchet, cutting the small twigs and 
branches from the larger limbs which had 
been pruned from the trees. 
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“Why, Father,” exclaimed Peggy, “are 
you trimming brush already?” 

“Yes, I must get the ground cleared,” he 
answered, “and you two can help by piling 
up some of these branches I have trimmed, 
I want to load them on the truck and haul 
them to the wood saw, for now people will 
be coming to buy their winter wood.” 

The children worked and rested, and 
watched the pruners with great interest. 
“They take a row apiece, just as we did 
when we picked grapes,” observed Peggy. 

Buzz-z-z, went Mr. Pia’s short, curved 
pruning saw; and snip, snip, snip, went 
Mr. Bianchi’s pruning shears. It looked 
easy, but after Peter had sawed off a large 
dead limb and cut several smaller ones with 
the strong shears, which have heavy wood- 
en handles about two feet long, he was 
glad to give the tools back to the pruner. 

“Why do you have to prune every year, 
Father?” he asked, rubbing his aching 
arms. 

Mr. Dale answered by pointing out a 
seedling tree which had never been pruned. 
There was very little new growth on it, 
and many branches had been broken by 
too much fruit, which had been small 
and poor. 

“Without pruning, every tree in the 
orchards would soon look like that, and 
finally there would be no fruit at all,” he 
said. “Pruning has to be done properly, 
and different fruit districts have different 
methods.” 

A shower of yellow leaves made Peggy 
think of another question. “Why do you 
always wait until the leaves fall?” she 
asked. 

Her father explained that through sum- 


“mer and early autumn, the leaves and roots 


of a tree make and store food in the trunk 
and lower branches. Cutting before leaf- 
fall would remove an important part of 
the food-storing machinery, and perhaps 
cause the tree to use its stored food in 
making more new growth. After the 
leaves drop, however, the trees are dormant 
or sleeping, and can be cut without harm. 

By Thanksgiving, the last bright leaves 
were floating down, and the pruners stood 
on their eight-foot ladders in the peach 
orchards steadily snipping, until the 
ground was covered with reddish brush 
from the tree tops. 

Often it rained so hard that the men 
could not work, and mornings after a rain, 
the branches were dripping with fog or 
were white with frost. 

“How much do pruners make in a day, 
Father?” Peter asked one night at the 
dinner table. 

“They get from ten to twenty cents a 
tree,” Mr. Dale answered, “‘and they cover 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Story ILLUSTRATIONS 


By ELSIE POST LONG 


TEACHER OF ART, PuBLIc SCHOOLS, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


VEN young children can appreci- 
ate the fact that we have three 
methods of expressing ourselves to 
others—talking, which is the most 

frequently used; writing; and drawing 
pictures. A most satisfactory way of get- 
ting every child in a group to draw is by 
means of illustrating stories. This is an 
especially fine approach to use when work- 
ing with timid children, with those who 
say, “I can’t draw,” or with those whose 
former teachers have handicapped them 
by making them think that they had to 
copy pictures, or use patterns. 

One of the points to be stressed more 
than any other is the fact that if children 
are to grow in the power to express them- 
selves graphically, they should be allowed 
to illustrate the stories in their own way 
and not according to the preconceived no- 
tion of the teacher or some illustrator. No 
progressive teacher would expect children 
to learn to write creative compositions by 
copying model compositions, or to become 
skilled in doing original problems in mathe- 
matics by copying problems already solved 
by someone else. 

Yet we find, all too frequently, teachers 
who are progressive along other lines in- 
terfering with the child’s self-expression 
by insisting upon the slavish copying of 
pictures. They delude themselves into 
thinking that they are teaching art be- 
cause they can produce from the class a 
set of well-drawn copies for display pur- 
poses. ‘The trouble is that many teachers 
and parents desire to see perfection ac- 
cording to adult standards rather than to 
look for the child’s point of view ex- 
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pressed in his own spon- 
taneous way, perhaps 
crude but often excellent. 

In selecting stories for 
the children to illustrate, 





choose those that have an 
appeal to the entire group 
and that contain clear 
word pictures and suffi- 
cient description. They 
may be seasonal, or may 
supplement the work in 
reading, history, geogra- 
phy, music appreciation, 
or any other subject. A 
better chance for creative 
drawing is given if the 
story is not too familiar 
and if the children have 
not seen illustrations of it. 
The same story, especially 
if it is seasonal, may be 
used in every grade. This 
is a distinct advantage in 
the rural school, where, because of the 
many grades to be taught, all must of 
necessity do a similar type of work. 
The story which brought forth the ac- 
companying illustrations by upper-grade 
children has been used by the writer sev- 
eral times before Thanksgiving in all grades 
from the second through the eighth. Al- 
though it is intended for the primary 
grades, it was told to the older children in 
a way to interest them. The name of the 
story and the author cannot be given here, 
since the writer merely heard it told to a 
group by another teacher. She readily 
saw the illustrative possibilities which it 
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SHow1nc How THE Boy EARNED His MONEY, AND THE 
Great Bic Pumpkin He BouGny witn It 


offered. ‘The story, briefly told, is given 
below. 

A little boy who lived in town had spent his 
vacation with his grandparents in the country. 
His work on the farm had been to care for the 
turkeys. When the turkeys were sold in No- 
vember, his grandfather sent him the money 
received for one turkey. His first thought 
was to spend it for toys, but later he decided to 
participate in the First-Fruits Offering at Sun- 
day school for Thanksgiving, and to use part 
of the money for that. He selected a very 
large pumpkin because he imagined he would 
look grand marching down the aisle of the 
church carrying it. After reaching the church, 
he became properly humiliated upon seeing the 
gifts other children had brought, and realized 
it was not the size of the gift but the spirit in 
which it was given that counted. 


In the illustrations are shown the boy on 
the farm feeding the turkeys; looking at 
the turkeys through the fence with his 
grandfather; trying to decide how to 
spend his money; at the grocery store 
choosing his pumpkin, and then receiving 
it; outside the church with the pumpkin; 
carrying it down the aisle; and laying it 
on the table. 

If you have not had the children illus- 
trate stories, try it. You do not have to be 
an artist. You need only to furnish the 
stimulus, add real enthusiasm, and then 
measure the results, not in terms of how 
finished the pictures are but of how many 
ideas have been expressed and how orig- 
inal they are in concept and execution. 
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THANKSGIVING 


By HELEN EMILY SNYDER 
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glad that No-vem-ber is here. So wel - come, wel-come the day That our fore - fa-thers named Thanks- 
what a rich feast to be - hold! 





























giv - ing! We are thank - ful for bless-ingsthrough-out the long year, Andthere’sjoy in our hearts just for liv - ing 
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SEVERAL THANKSGIVING PROGRAMS 


By NATHALIE DELANDER 


PRINCIPAL, AND CriTIC TEACHER IN THE SocIAL SCIENCES, JUNIOR HiGH ScHoot DEPARTMENT, 
State TEACHERS COLLEGE, River FALis, Wisconsin 


OLLOWING are suggestions for 
Thanksgiving programs. It is not 
necessary to adhere strictly to the 
Thanksgiving thought. Poems and 

pictures of fall and early winter may be 
included. Seasonal decorations help to 
create a suitable atmosphere, and add the 
touches of color which are lacking in 
Pilgrim costumes. 

Thanksgiving tableaux— 

Tableaux always appeal to an audience, 
and children take pleasure in presenting 
them. Finding and studying pictures 
pleasing and appropriate for tableaux af- 
ford excellent supplementary work for 
history and literature classes. Before each 
picture is named and presented, a brief 
account of the artist may be given. 

The picture, “Pilgrims Going to 
Church,” by Boughton, is strongly char- 
acteristic of the devout, church-going 
Pilgrims. The grouping-is well adapted 
to upper grades, as it includes a 
number of men, women, and children. 
“Miles Standish and His Soldiers,” another 
painting by Boughton, is quite different in 
character. It portrays a company of sol- 
diers on the march against the Indians. 

These pictures are easily staged. Others 
may be found in histories and in catalogues 
listing historical pictures by such artists as 
Boughton, Bayes, Weir, Halsell, Cope, 
and Rothermel. 

Moving pictures— 

An effective program may be arranged 
from Longfellow’s poem, “The Courtship 
of Miles Standish.” Select the most dra- 
matic incidents from the poem and the 
fewest lines that best explain them. In- 
troduce fitting conversations freely. 
Choose a good oral reader for the lines. 
Act all parts in pantomime. Study the 
text carefully for stage settings. 

These pictures are pleasing without cos- 
tumes, but the traditional Pilgrim cos- 
tume adds a realistic touch, and children 
delight in dressing up. Two scenes are 
suggested here. Others may be arranged 
in a similar way. 

Miles Standish and John Alden 
Miles Standish_..______-_- di. «1-6 
John Alden ds: -16 
Dialogue between Miles Standish and John 
reba neo Selections from Il. 21-182 


AutHor’s Note: These programs were worked out 
with the assistance of Elizabeth J. Fleming, formerly 
critic teacher in English, Training School Department, 
State Teachers College, River Falls, Wisconsin. 


John Alden and Priscilla 
Priscilla Spinning and Singing Il. 227-231 


John Alden’s Arrival. ll. 249-253 
The Message ne ll. 264-284 
Dialogue between John Alden and 


Priscilla. Selections from Il. 292-334 
The Answer ]. 338 
Pictures of Pilgrim life— 

Another program based on readings 
from “The Courtship of Miles Standish” 
may be devoted to presenting typical 
scenes of Pilgrim life. These, with ap- 
propriate music, make a pleasing exercise. 
The following arrangement is suggested. 


Song: The Landing of the Pilgrims. 
Hemans 
Reading: Selections from  Bradford’s 


“History of Plymouth Plantation.” 
Recitations: 


Miles Standish’s Army ll. 39-53 
Rose Standish. ll. 61-67 
Mayflowers ll. 208-214 
A Pilgrim Maiden ll. 223-238 
Memories of Old England__Il. 268-279 
Farewell to the Mayflower_ll. 489-588 
At the Seashore. ll. 509-522 
Song: The Hundredth Psalm__..Hymnal 
Song: America the Beautiful______. Bates 
A general program— 
Song: Harvest Home__ _ Hymnal 


Recitation: The Corn Song. Whittier 
Reading: The First Thanksgiving’ 


1F. E, Coe, Founders of Our Country, pp. 214-217. 
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Recitations: Pictures of Pilgrim Life’ 


Recitation: Puritan Rules of Conduct* 
Song: Praise to God ___....-----Flymnal 
Recitation: When the Frost Is on the 

Punkin Riley 


Reading: Thanksgiving" 
Reading: The President’s Thanksgiving 

Proclamation 
Recitation: We Thank Thee 
Song: The Star-Spangled Banner 
Earlier T hanksgivings— 

In the introduction to the book, Our 
American Holidays, by R. H. Schauffler, 
there is given a review of the origins of 
Thanksgiving Day, its spirit, and its sig- 
nificance. From this source an interesting 
program can be prepared. The following 
topics are merely suggestive. 

Hebrews—The Feast of Tabernacles. 

Greece—Thesmophoria, the feast of 

Demeter. 

Rome—tThe Cerialia, the feast of Ceres. 

England—Autumnal Festival or Har- 

vest Home. 

Scotland—The Kirn. 

America—The Pilgrim Thanksgiving. 

Much helpful material is contained in 
the references mentioned and in those 
which follow: Pieces for Every Day the 
Schools Celebrate, by N. H. Deming and 
K. I. Bemis; Patriotic Plays and Pageants 
for Young People, by Constance McKay; 
Plays for School Children, by Margaret 
Knox and A. M. Liitkenhaus; Stories of 
the Old Bay State, by E. S. Brooks; and 
On Plymouth Rock, by Samuel Adams 
Drake. Many magazines also offer sug- 
gestions for programs for special days. 


Emerson 


2See preceding programs. 
3C. C. Coffin, Old Times in the Colonies, pp. 139-140. 


4Current magazines. 
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A THANKSGIVING TURKEY FOR THE BLACKBOARD 


By RALPH AVERY 


EprroriaL Nore: Other pages 
featuring the turkey are the window 
decoration, Plate I of the rotogravure 
section, and a page of directions for 
making a corn-husk turkey. 


O ENLARGE this blackboard 
decoration, construct on the 
blackboard a square as large as you 
wish the decoration to be. With light 
lines, divide this square into sixteen 
equal parts. 
Before beginning to draw, notice 
the portions of the turkey that fall 

















within the outline of the four inside 
squares. This is an important obser- 
vation, for it gives the exact compo- 
sition desired, as well as the main 
proportions of the turkey. 

Indicate the contours lightly. Then 
fill in the white areas, using the side 
of a broken piece of chalk. Make 
the chalk marks follow the lines of 
growth in the tail and wing feathers. 
This will give a decorative effect. A 
piece of black chalk will be helpful 
in finishing the edges of the drawing, 
where a sharp contrast is needed. 
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A Book Pageant 
By Katharine Nickel 


ERE seemed to be a need in our school to 

create a desire to read good books and 
poems. Consequently my fifth- and sixth- 
grade pupils worked out a book pageant for 
an assembly program. 

When the curtain was drawn back, a girl 
was seen lying on a couch, reading a book. 
Soon she fell asleep. Then a pupil entered, 
dressed in the costume of the main character 
of the story represented, gave an interesting 
introduction to the story, and disappeared 
blithely through an opposite door. This was 
repeated until each pupil had given a brief in- 
troduction, résumé, or incident. A few of the 
characters represented were Sir Gulliver, the 
Barefoot Boy, and Peter Pan. 

This exercise gave the pupils practice in 
writing suitable paragraphs to introduce their 
books, in giving them orally, in appearing be- 
fore an audience, and in using their own cre- 
ative powers in preparing suitable costumes. 
The pageant was enjoyed, and many pupils 
who saw it expressed an enthusiastic desire to 
read the stories represented. 


Teaching Poetry 
By Alvin Rains 


N TEACHING poetry, I have found that 

an interesting method is to read the poem, 
asking different pupils to tell the picture that 
it brings to their minds. Then the poem is 
written on the blackboard. The children cut 
from magazines pictures suggestive of ideas 
contained in the poem, and paste the pictures 
in their notebooks, with the corresponding 
lines of the poem written underneath. By the 
time the entire poem is illustrated, it is readily 
memorized after a little additional study, and 
has a much deeper meaning for the child. 


Pilgrim Costume Accessories 
By Mildred Hastings 


LAIN, large-size, paper napkins make ef- 
fective collars, cuffs, caps, and so on, for 
Pilgrim costumes. Cut in half and pinned 
around the ends of boys’ coat sleeves, they are 
just right for tall cuffs. A napkin with an 
opening cut for the neck and a slit from one 
edge to this opening makes a square collar for 
a boy’s costume. By pinning together the sides 
of an unfolded napkin, you have a demure cap 
for a Pilgrim girl. An unfolded napkin can be 
used as an apron; one folded diagonally, as a 
neckerchief. Because the paper is thin, any 
number of the needed accessories can be made 
at one cutting. 


A Bird House 
By Emma W. Little 


VERY simple and inexpensive bird ob- 

servation house was made by the boys in 
a rural school. They nailed a board to an out- 
side window sill to form a shelf, and fastened 
to the shelf a wooden chalk box. One end of 
this box was removed, and the open end was 
placed next to the glass of the window. In the 
opposite end, a small door was cut, through 
which the birds could enter. 

We all put crumbs from our lunch boxes in- 
to the box, and throughout the winter we had 
bird friends. The chickadees became so tame 
that they would fly into the room and even 
eat from the hands of some of the children. 
Other bird neighbors were blue jays, nut- 
hatches, and snowbirds. 

Finally, the pupils made a bird chart, on 
which they recorded the names of about eighty 
different birds which they had observed. 








TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


ACH month there are published in 

this department contributions from 
our readers on subjects pertaining to school 
work. Many articles are received, and 
those showing originality in initiating new 
teaching methods or in planning and exe- 
cuting an interesting piece of work are 
especially welcomed. 


YN 


Several points should be considered by 
those who wish to submit articles to the 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club: 


No article should be more than 300 
words in length. 


Each article should bear the author’s 
name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page. A married woman 
should give her Christian name, not her 
husband's. 


Each article should be written on un- 
ruled white paper 8% by 11 inches— 
typewritten, if possible, and double- 
spaced; otherwise plainly written, in black 
ink, with space left between the lines. 


CYST 


One dollar will be paid for each ac- 
cepted article. Unavailable contributions 
to this department cannot be returned 
and will therefore be destroyed. Articles 
for this department should ‘be addressed 
to Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 




















A State Game 
By Helen Reed 


E MADE up a state game similar to 
f “Simon Says Thumbs Up,” which we 
play in order that all the pupils in the room 
may learn the crops grown and minerals found 
in our state and in others. We play the game 
with the usual motions, using the words “Iowa 
says corn,” and so on, keeping the thumbs up 
during the true statements. Should a false 
statement, such as “Michigan says cotton” be 
given, the thumbs go down. This game was 
especially beneficial to the younger pupils. 


A Moving Picture 
By Lois Z. Ham 


ae in my fifth-grade history class 
was at a low point when we began the 
study of the Pilgrims. I asked the pupils 
whether they would like to make a moving 
picture. They were eager to do so. As we 
studied, we discussed different scenes that we 
might illustrate, and decided on the following: 

Pilgrims Worshiping in Their Homes. 

Pilgrims Leaving for Holland. 

The Landing in Holland. 

Pilgrim and Dutch Children. 

The “Mayflower” Starting for America. 

Landing at Plymouth Rock. 

The First Wash Day. 

The Fort and a Log House. 

Smoking the Peace Pipe with the Indians. 

Indians Hunting Deer for the Thanksgiving 

Feast. 

Pilgrims Hunting. 

Women Preparing the Feast. 

The First Thanksgiving. 

These scenes were mounted on a strip of 
brown wrapping paper, and were shown as a 
moving picture from a box which was made 
for that purpose. 


Good Speech Habits 


By Herbert W. Rosch 
W HEN we have singing during opening 


exercises, a radio announcer is chosen, 
who speaks into an imaginary microphone to 
an imaginary audience. The pupils are the en- 
tertainers. We have selected a name for our 
sending station and chorus. ‘The pupils make 
requests for songs by dropping beforehand a 
slip of paper bearing the name of the song into 
a box provided for that purpose. 

This plan has done much in our school to- 
ward developing good habits of speech, because 
the announcers earnestly try to speak correct- 
ly. It has also done much to add life and 


enthusiasm to our singing. 
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A Project in Colonial History 
By Georgia Hornbeck 


Y SIXTH grade decided to make book- 
lets on colonial life to supplement the 
material in the history textbooks. We dis- 
cussed the covers, contents, as well as methods 
of collecting material for the booklets, with 
special emphasis on the last topic. The project 
was explained to the city librarian, who put on 
the reserve shelf books on colonial life for the 
children to use. 

After talking over with them possible plans 
for the booklets, I told the pupils that they 
were to be the authors and that the arrange- 
ment of the booklets was to be theirs; that I 
was willing to help, but that their finished 
work was to be a surprise to me. 

The books, when ‘handed in, showed orig- 
inality and creative ability. Some pupils had 
included a table of contents and an index; 
some had divided their books into chapters; 
others had read several accounts of phases of 
colonial life and combined these into one entry. 
As the pupils had chosen various topics and 
read different accounts, the books proved a 
valuable source of information. 


Using Collected Pictures 
By Violet Read 


OOD colored pictures of birds, animals, 
plants, and human interests and occupa- 
tions, cut out and mounted on construction 
paper, are valuable schoolroom assets. 
Promiscuous display of such pictures, how- 
ever, will cause children to lose interest in 
them. One picture hung in a conspicuous 
place for several days is preferable to a con- 
glomeration of pictures which the children 
hardly notice. A question printed in large let- 
ters on cardboard and placed beneath each pic- 
ture will bring out the objectives. Questions 
to suit various pictures may be as follows: 
Do you know this bird? 
What animal is this? 
Do you recognize this flower? 
Of what country is this man a native? 
In what country is this scene? 
Is this a beneficial or an injurious insect? 
What occupation is being carried on here? 
What is this picture about? 
Name other means of transportation. 


Primary Art Lessons 
By Edith A. Davis 


NSTEAD of using crayons to color our 

sunbonnet babies, overall boys, brownies, 
Indian and Dutch figures, and so on, the chil- 
dren bring from home pieces of gingham or 
percale in harmonizing shades. Then, after 
the figures are cut from stiff paper or card- 
board, we have delightful lessons in color com- 
binations and costumes. ‘This correlates our 
social studies, language, and art work. The 
costumes are cut from the pieces that the chil- 
dren have selected, and are pasted on the fig- 
ures. Children like these little dolls, and 
treasure them for a long time. 
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A Reading Game 
By Hazel D. Bennett 


LL children like to express themselves 
through simple illustrations. We have a 
game which the children enjoy very much. A 
short story, a part of a story, or a poem is given 
to the class to be read silently. Usually the 
copies used have been made with a duplicator, 
but sometimes the class is divided into as many 
groups as there are parts in a given story in 
their readers. 

After a careful reading, some children are 
chosen to put drawings on the blackboard. 
When all have finished, the other members of 
the class guess which stories or selections have 
been illustrated. 

Often some pupil will wish to tell the story 
from one of the pictures. This furnishes an 
incentive for good, fluent, oral work. 


A Rural School Project 


By Emma Merrill Pearson 


PROJECT of equal interest to pupils from 
the first to the eighth grade was the con- 
struction of an exact miniature model of the 
Pilgrim village of Plymouth as it appeared in 
1622. This was built on a table six feet long 
and four feet wide. The cabins, which were 
six by eight inches, were made of pine branch- 
es, to resemble logs. Pebbles, held in place by 
clay or cement, formed the wide chimneys. 
The thatched roofs were made of straw. The 
houses were ten in number, including the fort 
on the hill. Three cannons, made of empty 
cartridge shells fastened to a wooden frame, 
were mounted on top of the fort. 

The “Mayflower” at anchor in the harbor 
was represented by a blackboard drawing in 
colored chalk at the back of the table, and the 
“sweet brook” with the shallop tied to a post 
on the bank was represented by a piece of glass 
over blue paper and a boat whittled from wood. 

The buildings were placed in the same order 
in which they were shown in the village as re- 
constructed for the tercentennial celebration in 
1922. Tiny figures made of doll’s clothespins 
and dressed in Pilgrim costume were placed 
beside each cabin to represent the occupants. 

The eighth-grade pupils were proud to su- 
pervise the project, keeping it historically cor- 
rect and taking charge of the most difficult 
parts of the construction. The intermediate 
grades did most of the actual work, with the 
primary children as helpers. 

The scene was exhibited at the World Feder- 
ation of Education Associations convention 
held this past summer in Denver, Colorado. 
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A Home-State Map 
By Alice Bruce 


Y PUPILS recently completed an inter. 

esting project motivated by their desire 
to know more about their home state—New 
Jersey. Outline maps of the state were pro- 
vided, on which they located and colored the 
Delaware River, Delaware Bay, and Atlantic 
Ocean. The most important manufactures 
and products were located on the maps by 
means of colored, free-hand sketches. After 
these were completed, a large outline of New 
Jersey was drawn on the blackboard; then each 
pupil, in turn, went to the blackboard, and, 
with colored chalk, drew a product in its cor- 
rect locality. We correlated our art work with 
the project by modeling in relief, on light 
green cardboard, various fruits grown in 
New Jersey, and painting them. 


Making Up Missed Lessons 
By Omer Henry 


N OUR school we have found it wise to ap- 
point a catch-up committee. In spite of 
our attempts to prevent irregular attendance, 
there are some students who miss lessons oc- 
casionally. When they return to school, they 
must go over the work that the class has done. 
It is difficult for the teacher to review this 
work with each pupil. Likewise, the task is 
very great if the pupil has to do the work 
alone. However, if there are two or three of 
his class who are especially delegated to review 
the work with him, then the problem of catch- 
ing up is not so hard. Several persons profit 
from this plan—the teacher, the student who 
was absent, and those who help him make up 
the lessons that he missed. 


Book Reports in Brief 
By Harvey Haeberle 


F USED too often, formal book reports are 
likely to make the reading of good books 
seem drudgery. Lest this happen in my Eng- 
lish classes, the usual book-report procedure is 
varied in the following way. Each pupil pre- 
tends that he is a character in the story which 
he has read. When called upon, he tells the 
class about some adventure or exciting inci- 
dent in his story-book life. He abruptly con- 
cludes thus: “If you care to know more about 
me, or what happened next, just read —, 
by a 
These enjoyable talks always arouse the pu- 
pils’ curiosity, and it is found that after class 
many hasten to the library to find the books of 
which they have heard. 


Hot Meals at Noon 
By Elva May Schrock 


OR hot lunches, we bake potatoes, and 

sometimes apples, in the ash pit of our 
furnace. Then, on long forks made from six- 
foot pieces of wire, the children toast their 
sandwiches over the coals in the furnace. Each 
child brings his own provisions. 
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‘Téwill be... 


MONTHS 
before she can Teach again 


HAT a blow those words of her doctor must have been 

to this Cleveland, Ohio, teacher. Happy and well one 
minute—but the next struck down by an auto, causing a frac- 
tured skull. The accident itself was not preventable, but much 
financial loss was prevented by her forethought in joining the 
T. C. U. Fortunately for her she was under the T. C. U. 
Umbrella, for in the time of real need she received a T. C. U. 
check with which to help pay her Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
bills. Teachers never know when an accident, sickness or quar- 
antine will bring the worry of heavy bills and perhaps stop their 
pay. It’s a risk too great for any teacher to carry alone. For 
only a few cents a day you can pass this risk on to the T. C. U. 
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All these Benefits are yours 


$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally disabled by acci- 
dent or confining sickness. 

$11.67 a Week (and up) when you are quarantined and your 
salary has stopped. 

$25 a Month (and up) for illness that does not confine you to 
the house, but keeps you from your work. 

20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months when you 
are confined to an established hospital. 

$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally disabled by injuries 
received in an automobile accident and $1,000 for accidental 
death in an automobile disaster. 

$333 to $1,000 (and up) for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. These indemnities are increased 10 per cent for 
each consecutive annual renewal of the policy for not to 
exceed five years. 

Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained in railroad, 
street car or steamboat wreck. 

Operation benefits in addition to other benefits, after your pol- 
icy has been maintained in force for one year. 

Policies paying larger benefits are also issued. 





These Teachers know the value 
of T. C.U. Protection.... 
Relief from Worry 


Since enrolling in the T. C. U. five years ago, I have been con- 
fined to my home by illness on two occasions. The T. C. U. 
was very prompt in sending checks both times. It is a great 
relief to be protected against illness and accident. I recommend 
that every teacher should become a member of the T. C. U. and 
thus be relieved of financial worry when ill. 

Joseph McMickle, Stanhope, N. J. 


Air Mail Service 


The T. C. U. is certainly modern and up to date. My recent 
claim for loss of time through sickness was adjusted promptly 
and the check sent by air mail. 

Conway L. Rhyne, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Invaluable to Self-Supporting Women 
I have been insured in the T. C. U. continuously since 1921. 
Their attitude towards claims is a friendly, considerate one and 
the check is always sent promptly. I cannot imagine a self- 
Supporting woman perfectly happy outside of the T. C. U. 
Katherine Caley, Seattle, Wash, 













“You aren't half as sick 


when you're sick under the 


T. C. U. Umbrella...” 


You don’t want to give up new clothes that you actually need. You don’t want 

to forego a nice vacation, nor be compelled to borrow money. Yet, when you 
are not insured against the piling up of heavy bills, due to accident, sickness or 
quarantine, you take a chance of giving up all these things. It’s a risk few teachers 
can afford to take. 

Why take this chance when the Teachers Casualty Underwriters, an organization 
of teachers for teachers, will assure you an income when you are sick, or quarantined 
or accidentally hurt. 

Like hundreds of other teachers you, too, will find that “you're not half as sick 
when you're sick under the T. C. U. Umbrella.” Worry about doctor bills is 
gone. Read the benefits listed at the left. Then make up your mind now—before 
it is too late—to get all details and costs of T. C. U. Protection. 

Fill out and mail the coupon below—it obligates you in no way whatever. It 
will bring you all information on how to get under the T. C. U. Umbrella, so that 
when rainy days come your way, you, too, will receive T. C. U. checks by air mail 
to help pay your bills. Mail it today, please. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


830 T. C. U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 





To tHE T. C. U., 830 T. C. U. Bipe., 
LincoLn, NEsR. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


NIE whine intinsistiictenlishshitcninhiagtertsa le eys 


SID ccrrtasnntcimensiiecinatincsttaatninceaunt taal 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 
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Watching the Weather 


By Edna Childers 


RIMARY pupils are interested in keeping 
a weather chart. This encourages obser- 
vation, and teaches them the days of the week 
and month. The child who first reports the 
kind of day it is may be allowed to paste the 
symbol on the date. If the day is bright, use 
a large yellow circle, representing the sun. If 
the day is cloudy, the circle may be gray. If it 
rains, paste a tiny blue umbrella on the calen- 
dar date. If it is windy, use a picture of a tree 
bending. For snowy days, use a picture of a 
snowflake. 


A Thanksgiving Activity 
By Blanche Llewellyn 
N NOVEMBER the pupils in my third 


grade assume the names of Pilgrims and 
Indians, and respond to them. The class learns 
as much as possible of Pilgrim and Indian life. 
Near the end of the month, the Pilgrims write 
invitations to the Indians to join them in cele- 
brating their first Thanksgiving Day, and the 
Indians write notes of acceptance. For the oc- 
casion the children make costumes from news- 
papers. The Pilgrims’ costumes consist of hats, 
bonnets, kerchiefs, and aprons. The Indian 
headdresses consist of a wide band, with the 
feathers cut on the fold of the paper, so that 
no pasting is required, and colored in bright 
shades. 

The Pilgrims sing songs and recite poems 
that explain who they are, and tell how the 
Indians assisted them. The Indians contribute 
Indian songs and dances to the program. 
Lunch, consisting of crackers, cranberry sauce, 
and pop corn, is served in containers which the 
pupils have made. The class enjoys this activ- 
ity, and it is of value as a history lesson. 


A Hobby Hour 
By Lula Walker 


LMOST every child has something that 

he particularly enjoys doing. In larger 
school systems there is usually an opportunity 
for a child to have an outlet for his particular 
talent, but in smaller schools, and especially in 
rural schools, there is limited opportunity for 
this. Therefore I tried observing a “hobby 
hour,” which proved a source of joy to the 
children. 

One hour during the week, usually the last 
period of the day, was given to the pupils to 
pursue their particular hobbies. This meant, 
of course, that a variety of activities were go- 
ing on at the same time, and required careful 
planning by the teacher to prevent the infor- 
mality of the period from resulting in wasted 
time. On the preceding day, each pupil was 
required to report the project that he expected 
to work on during the hobby hour. 

When a plan of this kind is attempted, there 
will perhaps be a few who have nothing defi- 
nite in mind that they wish to do, but the 
teacher can usually discover some special inter- 
est and suggest something that is related to it. 
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Club Exchange 


Norte: The Club Exchange provides 
a means whereby schools may corre- 
spond with one another. The inser- 
tion of a notice, therefore, carries with 
it the obligation to acknowledge all 
communications promptly. Notices 
for the Club Exchange must be signed 
by teachers themselves, and should be 
mailed at an early date since they are 
published in the order received. 





The pupils of grades one to eight of Frank- 
lin Rural School would like to correspond 
with other schools in the United States and 
its possessions, and in foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss Margaret Melchior, Rural Route 1, 
Riegelsville, Pennsylvania. 

Miss Grace Hoffman and pupils, Brush Creek 
Rural School, Rural Route 1, Saint Clair, Mis- 
souri, would like to exchange letters, curios, 
products, and pictures with other schools in 
the United States and foreign countries. 

My seventh- and eighth-gride pupils and I 
are interested in corresponding with pupils and 
teachers from other states, the Philippine Is- 
lands, and Canada. Address correspondence to 
Miss Vernie E. Schachtler, Gildford, Montana. 

Miss Priscilla Clabaugh, Fulton, Indiana, 
and her third-grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters and interesting products of 
their community with pupils in foreign and 
home lands. 

Miss Irene Oppedahl and her rural school, 
Fairmont, Minnesota, would like to exchange 
products and letters with as many schools as 
possible. We are making a collection of at 
least one article from each state and outlying 
possession of the United States. 

The teacher and pupils of the fifth grade of 
Rice Lake, Wisconsin, would like to correspond 
with teachers and pupils of all grades in other 
schools. Address: Miss Gladys Schachtler, 
725 North Main Street, Rice Lake, Wisconsin. 

The pupils of the seventh and eighth grades 
of Welton Consolidated School wish to corre- 
spond with schools in all the states, the out- 
lying possessions of the United States, and 
foreign countries. Mail should be addressed 
to Miss Agnes McGinn, Welton, Iowa. 

The second, fifth, and sixth grades of 
Star School, taught by Miss Vesta J. Knoke, 
Box 1004, Billings, Montana, would like to ex- 
change letters with other pupils in the United 
States or foreign countries. 

The sixth-grade pupils of Degetau Graded 
School would like to exchange with other 
schools products and illustrative material suited 
for geography class. Address: Mrs. Samuel B. 
Bauza, Box 830, Ponce, Porto Rico. 

The pupils of Cold Springs Rural School, all 
grades, wish to exchange letters and free-hand 
sketches of local objects with pupils of other 
rural schools. Address: Miss Catherine DeMoss, 
Hermiston, Oregon. 

Miss Erma A. Johnson and her fifth-grade 
pupils of Clay-Genoa School, Curtice, Ohio, 
Rural Route 2, wish to correspond with fifth- 
grade pupils of any other state or country. 

The third and fourth grades of Turin Union 
School, Mrs. Lena Jordan, teacher, Lyons Falls, 
New York, wish to exchange letters, pictures, 
stamp collections, or school work with pupils 
of the same grades in other schools. 

Miss Mabel Shaw’s pupils in grades one to 
four, Buena Vista, Ohio, would like to corre- 
spond with pupils in those grades in other 
schools. The pupils in grades five to eight, 
and their teacher, Miss Hazel Shaw, wish to 
exchange letters with teachers and pupils in 
other sections of the United States and in 
foreign countries. 
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“Fin’ dout!” 
By Virginia White Breakiron 


E SOLVED the problem of finding time 

for the needed work in natural science 

in the following manner. One of my pupils 

had just read Gene Stratton Porter’s book, 

Freckles. She was particularly interested in 

the frog that told Freckles to “Fin’ dout!” | 

started the project unintentionally by answer- 

ing her various questions with the frog’s words, 

Soon “Fin’ dout!”” became a byword and a 
challenge to my pupils. 

A poster showing a picture of a large green 
frog was made, with the words “Fin’ dout!” 
under the frog. Under the picture was a space 
large enough to fasten a sheet of paper con- 
taining a list of questions on natural science, 
The list was changed twice a week. 

A chart for the pupils’ names also was made. 
Opposite each name were three squares, repre- 
senting succeeding stages in the development 
of a frog—egg, tadpole, and frog. Pupils hav- 
ing the correct answers to all questions each 
week advanced to the order of a “big green 
frog.” The pupils enjoyed the project, and 
did the work with little outside help. 


An Alphabet Book 
By Nancy P. Thomas 


N MY room, consisting of the first, second, 
and third grades, we made an attractive 
alphabet book as a class project in the first 
grade. Pages, twenty by thirty inches, were 
cut from heavy wrapping paper, and four large 
letters were outlined on each page except the 
last, which had two letters. Space was left be- 
side each letter for three pictures. The children 
then colored the letters with crayon. The fin- 
ished sheets were bound together with a cover 
of art paper decorated with a simple design, 
which the children colored. The other classes 
contributed pictures, but labeling them was the 
privilege of the first grade. The names were 
written during writing period, and the best 
were selected to be cut out and pasted below 
the pictures. A correlation of many subjects 
was used in this project—nature study, geog- 
raphy, art, recognition of new words, spelling, 
and writing, the last named giving the most 
definite return. 


Notes for Parents 
By Marcia Rood 


TRIED the following plan to encourage 

closer contact between the home and the 
school. One month, in each envelope con- 
taining the report card, I inclosed a note to the 
parents, mentioning some commendable point 
in the child’s conduct, school work, or general 
attitude toward his surroundings, and suggest- 
ing how his progress could be improved. Sev- 
eral parents thanked me for my interest in 
their children, and the pupils themselves liked 
the plan. Now, several times a year, I inclose 
notes with the pupils’ monthly reports, and 
I have been pleased with the results. The chil- 


dren are always eager to see my comments. 
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“Pilgrims Going to Church” — Boughton 


(Continued from page 18) 


Exiles,” “Priscilla,” and “Priscilla 
and John Alden.” 

Boughton’s style is characterized 
by simplicity and grace. His col- 
oring, though subdued, is not weak, 
and his drawing is at all times good. 
Because of the charm and delicacy 
of his style, and his selection of sub- 
jects, there was a ready sale for his 
pictures. He was made a member of 
the National Academy of Design in 





1871, and was always a popular ex- 


hibitor. In 1896 he became a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy. 
Boughton, besides being a paint- 
er, was also an illustrator of books. 
He is known for his illustrations for 
Rip Van Winkle and Knickerbock- 
er’s History of New York. In these 
he has given a very fine delineation 
of the costumes and customs of early 


America. 

EpDITORIAL NoTE: Miss Eckford’s next sub- 
ject will be “Angels’ Heads,” by Reynolds, 
our cover picture for December, 





Putting the Ranch in Order 


(Continued from page 66) 


from twenty-five to fifty trees a 
day, according to size.” 

“They might make quite a lot of 
money, said Peter, after a few 
minutes’ thought. “But they earn 
it,” he added. 

At last the trees were pruned, the 
brush trimmed, and the large limbs 
hauled to the wood saw. Mr. Dale 
then hitched his tractor to a brush 
rake and gathered the trimmings in- 
to piles, a much quicker process than 
collecting them with a pitchfork, 
as many of the ranchers do. Peggy 
and Peter went with their father as 
he burned each pile, adding stray | 
twigs which had escaped the rake. | 





big stack of brush for themselves in | 


an open space away from the trees. 
When they lighted it, the flames 
leaped hot and high through the 


frosty winter air, gradually dying 


down to a great mass of coals. On 
these they roasted to a turn the po- 
tatoes and eggs which they had 
buried around the edges of the stack. 

Lastly, the grapevines were 
pruned, and since this brush needs 
no trimming, it was quickly raked 
up and burned. Then there came a 
fine heavy rain, which washed the 


grape-vines and orchards clean, and, 
behold, everything was spick and 


span again on Tree-Top Ranch. 


Epitor1aAL Note: This is the second of 


The children had made an extra | series of stories by Mrs. Morton dealing | 
A third 


with a fruit ranch in California. 
story will appear in a later issue, 








Blackboard Wall Cards 


More Effective Instruction 
in any system of handwriting! 


will help your pupils to visualize the 
correct letter forms not only in the 


handwriting lesson but in all the written work of the class as well, because 
these cards form a permanent border at the top of the blackboard easily 
visible from all parts of the room. You will be delighted with the appear- 
ance of the cards and with the readiness with which your pupils will learn 
to refer to them. 


A. N. PALMER COMPANY 

55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
(Address office nearest you) 











Palmer Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Terminal Sales Bldg., Portland, Oregon 


The wall cards manufactured 
by this company are the finest 
and most durable made, yet they 
cost you less than half what 
you must pay for inferior 
cards. This is because they are 
made by the largest manufac- 
turers of penmanship supplies 
in the world, the originators of 
blackboard wall cards and al- 
ready the distributors of nearly 
a quarter-million sets. 

No matter what system of 
penmanship is used in your 
school, we can supply as many 
sets as you wish with the exact 
letter forms used in that sys- 
tem. The three styles of “P” 
and “R” shown at the left show 
a few of the varying letter 
forms which are incorporated 
in these cards. Order your set 
to-day! 


50c Postpaid 


One Set Complete 
with capitals, smal! letters, 
figures and s Is 


Wholesale 30c per set 











Please send me ..........ccecescecse--e- sets of Blackboard Wall Cards. We use the 
aetna cceielponscerieatiinnldcwcesinasiionse -_ .. system of penmanship. 

(} Remittance enclosed [} Send bill 
ea ee eo 
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Teacher, my throat 


hurts. May I go home?” 





CK sick today 


...ten tomorrow! 
What can you do about it? 


ICKNESS . . absences . . what 

havoc they play in the classroom! 
How remorselessly they upset your 
carefully planned program! And 
how quickly sickness spreads! One 
child develops a cold or sore throat. 
Before the week’s over, a dozen 
may be down with it. You yourself 
may be a victim. 

It’s not suprising that you “catch” 
things readily from one another. 
Your contacts are so close. You must 
touch and handle so many things in 
common every day—books, papers, 
pencils, blackboard erasers, chalk. All 
harmless-/ooking yet they may be 
covered with germs. 27 diseases may 
bespread by germsourhandspickup, 
the Life Extension Institute warns. 


Cleaner hands mean 
better health 


Health authorities all stress the im- 
portance of washing hands often— 
always before meals—as a safeguard 
against sickness. Teachers are Being 
urged to do everything in their power 
to see that the school provides each 
pupil with facilities for washing — 


soap, water, towels. And 120,000 
alert American teachers have launch- 
ed a Clean Hands Health Crusade 
under the Lifebuoy banner, 


Therules? They're few and simple. 
Clean hands on coming to school. 
A few moments set aside each morn- 
ing for inspection. A permanent 
Honor Roll on the blackboard on 
which to enter the names of those 
whose hands “pass muster”. Then, 
before lunch, supervised hand-wash- 
ing with Lifebuoy Health Soap to 
remove both dirt and germs, 

No hot water? Never mind. Life- 
buoy lathers bountifully — cleanses 
thoroughly — whether the water is 
hot or cold, hard or soft. 


Guards your complexion 


Lifebuoy’s gentle, penetrating, deep- 
cleansing lather guards not only 
health, but beauty, too. Keeps face 
pores free from clogged impurities 
—freshens dull skins with healthy 
radiance. Its pleasant, extra-clean 
scent — that vanishes as you rinse 
— tells you Lifebuoy purifies. 


A product of Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
Removes Germs— Protects Health 
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The IDEAL Bookcase 
for the SCHOOLROOM 





On Approval—Direct to User 


fivnd: BO ieee 
Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 


Exceptiona!ly well adapted for the school library. 
Furnished in different designs, materials and fin- 
ishes, Sold direct from factory only, which insures 
you @ permanent source of supply for additional 
sections in the future, and also saves you the middle- 
man’s profit, Price of three sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass doors, 
as illustrated above, in plain golden oak or imita- 
tion mahogany or walnut, $15.75; in genuine 
mahogany or walnut, $23.50. Other styles and 
finishes at correspondingly low prices. Shipped 
on approval direct from factory at a big saving 
te you. Write for catalog No. 24. 
The C.J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 

Manvfacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 

New York Show Room, 130 W. 42nd St 











Did You Get Your Free Copy? 





BY ACT OF CONGRESS 
The United States will celebrate the 
200th Birthday of 
GEORGE WASHINGTON IN 1932 


Co-operating with the Congressional Com- 
mission the Caproni Galleries have prepared 
a beautifully illustrated brochure of the many 
famous statues, busts and historical reliefs 
of Washington and events in his life. Posi- 
tively no charge or obligation. Fill in the 
coupon and mail to-day. Your copy will be 
promptly mailed. 

P. P. CAPRONI & BRO., INC. 

1916 A Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


(Kindly print name and address) 
Name of School__ 
Address of School___. 
Your Name__.__. 


Position .... shcicqpiiianaanitninciieetiatiaasiiibs 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
bt ayy at A 
No experience 

















116 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 
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Art for Primary Children 


(Continued from page 50) 


of all is to find something good in 
each and every child’s drawing. 
Children are usually appreciative of 
the efforts of their classmates, and 
kind when talking about their work. 
This is a social attitude which the 
wise teacher will cultivate. The class 
criticism conducted by the children 
should be guided unostentatiously 
by the teacher. Children are quick 
to recognize pure, rich color, orig- 
inality, and good drawing. They 
are not so quick to see a balanced 
arrangement or distribution of col- 
or. In criticism of these qualities, 
the teacher will at first have to take 
the initiative. 

Lastly, the children from each 
group whose work has been chosen 
as the best may again show it, so that 
the class may make a final choice of 
the drawings which are to be put 
up in the room. 

In order to increase the children’s 
feeling of pride in their work, the 
drawings and paintings must re- 
ceive careful attention from the 
teacher before they are put up. 
The paper cutter is now the teach- 
er’s most valuable asset. Many times 
she can overcome mistakes in com- 
position by cutting off the offending 
areas. She can make the general 
composition more interesting by 
judiciously trimming the sides so 
that the design is well balanced. She 
can add to the beauty of the colors 
in the picture by using colored 
mounts; and she can put up the pic- 
tures carefully with four thumb 
tacks rather than one. 

Pictures group well together when 

the colors in them are harmonious 
and when the way of working 
(technique) in all the pictures is 
similar. A picture which is rough 
and crude will suffer by comparison 
when it is placed next to a delicate 
drawing. Each has its beauty, but 
when they are closely combined 
they detract from each other. It is 
never wise to display too many pic- 
tures at a time or let them stay up 
for a long period. They should be 
changed frequently. In this way 
each child may have a turn. For 
the pleasure of the child in the 
lower grades, the work should be 
displayed low enough for him to 
see it easily—possibly on a screen or 
in a convenient corner. The space 
above the blackboard is consider- 
ably out of his range of vision. 
Frequent consultation with the class 
as to where the work will look best 
and how it should be displayed will 
train the children to appreciate a 
simple, well-balanced, and not over- 
decorated schoolroom. 
The teaching of art to primary 
pupils should be the happiest period 
of the day. All will not be able to 
draw well, but all may learn to love 
and crave beauty. 


EpiTor1AL Note: Miss Erdt’s next article 
will deal with art materials and subjects 
particularly adapted for primary use, 
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HELPS for TEACHERS 


May Be Included at Special Prices with Your 
New or Renewal Order for The INSTRUCTOR 
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Victoria and the Book Folks 


(Continued from page 56) 


the scene, my merry 
Robin Hood—brave, bold, and gay. 
(Makes graceful bow.) 

yICTORIA—Oh, so you are Robin 
Hood. 

ROBIN HOOD—To be sure. Have 
you never heard of my Merry Men 
who live in Sherwood Forest? Do 
you not know of the beautiful Maid 
Marian? 

vicToRIA—I'm afraid I don’t. 
Tell me, how did you happen to live 
in the forest? 

ROBIN Hoop—That I will leave 
for you to find out from your book. 
"Tis a long story, my lass. Adieu! 

vicTORIA—I believe I'll read about 
Robin Hood the very first thing. 
I wonder who Maid Marian is? 
O-o-oh! (Cries suddenly, sitting 
up and clapping hands as Alice in 
Wonderland appears.) I know you. 
You're Alice in Wonderland. 

ALICE (delightedly)—How glad 
Iam to think that you really know 
me. Don’t you just love all the ad- 
ventures I have had? 

victor1A—Indeed I do. I should 
like to meet the White Rabbit, too, 
and the Mad Hatter. Why—why 
(Mad Hatter comes on scene, carry- 
ing teacup in one hand, and an old 
watch in which he seems very much 
interested in the other.) 

MAD HATTER (nudging Alice)— 
Come, come, can’t you see we're 


lass, is| reading the book we are in and 
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you ll be having all kinds of adven- 
tures with us. So long. (Tom 
Sawyer and Huck Finn stroll off, 
| whistling lazily.) 

victoria—And I never thought 
I'd like them. My, I’m glad they 
came to see me. Why, I believe I 
hear music again. (Sof? strains of 
music are heard. Pied Piper appears, 
| playing a flute. If a flute is not 
available, a mouth organ may be 
substituted or a flute made of paper, 
the voice being used for music.) 

vicTor1a—Well, if here isn’t tne 
Pied Piper! - Where did you come 
from? 

PIED PIPER—Young lady, you 
might know that I came from 
Hamelin Town. 
| vicrorta (slowly)—I'm sorry. 
| There certainly isn’t any excuse for 
‘anyone who doesn’t know you or 
where you come from. Did you 
really lead all the children away 
‘from Hamelin Town and have the 
mountain close on them so none of 
the parents could get them back 
again? 

PIED PIPER (nodding)—That is 
just what I did. You know, my 
‘dear, when people make promises 
|and then do not keep them, it’s high 
time something was done about it. 
So, when the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Hamelin Town refused to 
pay me what they had promised if I 





going to be late?- (Takes drink 





from cup.) Do hurry before you|should rid their town of rats, I 
drive me mad. (Hurries off stage,| promptly took something from them 
grumbling about how late it is and which I knew was priceless—their 
how slow Alice insists on being.) | children. 

victoria (watching until they| victoria (thoughtfully)—What 
have disappeared )—Oh, how I wish | about the little lame boy who was so 
the White Rabbit could have come|slow he couldn’t follow? Didn't 
too. Alice was so sweet and the| you think of him again—ever? 
Mad Hatter was such a dear, even| PIED PIPER (putting finger tolips) 
though he was in a hurry. What’s |—Hush, don’t ever tell anyone, but 
that I hear? Can it be whistling? I went back a few nights later and 
(Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry| got him. Do you want me to play | 








| 





Finn appear. Each is munching ana little more music for you? | 
apple. Huck has a fishing rod made, victrorta—Yes, please do. Your | 
from a sapling over his shoulder.) | music is so enchanting. | 
TOM SAWYER (trying to hide his; (Pied Piper begins to play and as 
half-eaten apple behind him)—I1 he does so all the characters who| 
don’t suppose you'd care to go fish- | bave visited Victoria come out on 
ing, would you? Most girls aren't | the stage and arrange themselves in 
game enough for such sports. ithe order in which they appeared. 
victoria—Well, I am, but I} Pied Piper stops playing.) 
couldn’t go now, because it is rain-| att—We’re the folks from Book- 


ing. It seems as though I ought to) land, 
know you, but I can’t think of your A happy lot are we; 
name. From fairy lands and 


HUCK FINN (shifting fishing rod | 
from one shoulder to other)—Of| 
course you must know us. I’m| 
Huckleberry Finn and he’s Tom 
Sawyer. 

vicToRIa—To be sure. (Laughs.) 


strange lands 
And lands across the sea. 
Whenever you are lone- 
some, 
Whenever you are blue, 
Just send a call to Book- 


My brother has often told me about land— 
you. Tom, haven’t you an Aunt) We'll come and stay with 
Polly? you. 


TOM (grinning)—Sure have. Her; (The Pied Piper starts to play 
pet outdoor sport is whitewashing |again and, marching around to the 
fences. Well, we'd better be get-|head of the Book Folks, leads the 


ting along, I guess. If you're a real |litile group off the stage. Victoria 


girl, you'll come too. Just start leans back in chair and closes eyes.) 


B 
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Cut down absences... teach pupils to use 


KLEENEX 


Disposable Tissues 


| CCHOOL has started—and that means 


colds and other epidemics are already 

on the way. 

One protection you can teach your 
pupils is the use of Kleenex disposable 
tissues instead of handkerchiefs. These 
safe, sanitary tissues can help you cut 
down a large percentage of classroom 
absences caused by colds and other nose 
| and throat infections. 

Kleenex tissues are soft, dainty squares 
to use and destroy. Compare the cleanly 
Kleenex way with the old-time handker- 

| chief, which tests show may contain lit- 
erally millions of germs! 

Children particularly need Kleenex 
because they are so careless and because 
they contract nose and throat infections 
so readily. Tell your class about Kleenex 

| today .. . give them tissues to try... 
| teach them to use it only once and then 
| destroy. Tell them how self-inféction is 
| avoided. 


Children prefer Kleenex 
Children themselves prefer Kleenex once 
they try it. Made of cellulose, it is softer 
than any cotton or linen handkerchief. 
And nearly twice as absorbent—thus 
preventing any irritation. 


KLEEN 


Disposable 
TISSUES 


With Kleenex there’s never any trouble 
over lost or stained handkerchiefs! It 
costs even less than laundering alone. 


Many uses for Kleenex 

For wiping spectacles ; for applying medi- 
cines; for minor bandages ... these are 
but a few of the many uses for Kleenex. 
And don’t forget that Kleenex is declared 
the safest, most efficient way of removing 

5 face creams by those 
experienced in skin 
care. All drug, dry 
goods and department 
stores sell Kleenex in 
Cellophane ~- wrapped 
packages. 


. “7, DISEASE GERMS 
that thrive in handkerchiefs, bacteriological tests 
show, include the Pneumococcus, Streptococcus 
(pus germ), Staphylococcus, and Catarrhalis. 






FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 


Kleenex Company, NI-11 


Lake Michigan Bldg., 

Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send full size 

package of Kleenex for classroom use. 





Se Ree Be 


eae 


ee lO ailing 





In Canada, address: 330 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 








Dirty handkerchiefs are a menace to society! 
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BETWEEN YOU AND DEBT 


is a membership in the 


EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 






November 193} 





$$$ 


I-Nov. 3] 
The Educators Beneficial Association 
Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 










































































































































































Please mail me at once full information about you 'T wis 
protection for TEACHERS ONLY. I understand 
Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pa. this request will not put me under theslightest obligation § 
MUTUAL, SICKNESS, and ACCIDENT PROTECTION FOR TEACHERS ONLY. Name An 
TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF OUTSTANDING SERVICE. 7 : 
You owe it to yourself to protect your earning power. The coupon mailed today will save you much worry in the future. Address —_ There 
No obligation. No agents. City State... 
— All 
ohn Hancock Series ’ > 
snes Letters to a Beginning Teacher rbr 
(Continued from page 21) Charact 
As an example of a noble rural| ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1903) Wher 
character who was fond of books, | Dewey, Evelyn: New Schools for Phe 
introduce John Greenleaf Whittier.| Old (New York: E. P. Dutton 
Ask the children to read the story of | & Co., 1919). Th . 
his life. It teaches many lessons and | Fargo, Lucile Foster: The Library ot 
truths that country girls and boys| im the School (Chicago: American Al 
Classroom Wall need. Library Association, 1930). $ 3 , 000 RI NG | 
page Your friend, Power, Effie Louise: Library Serv- rier 
the most ingecasionahle yeuso of JANE Brown ae oe (Chicago: a foun oe ” Whe: 
ir liv isi erican Library Association, 193 : : 
ite asnded geld BrntiocRaPHty Tee eee tons, Mace| THIS deparcing guest was Fh 
room walathe pictures and deo |] Carpenter, George Rice: The Story| garet: Children’s Reading (New| ringlatscadieroalintwat 
as teachers, contribute to their of John Greenleaf Whittier (Bos- York: D. Appleton & Co., 1925). to book for it. With agony in Witl 
ao a a es his voice, he called the United 
of American history it would be @ ay ally cago od b Ye 
~ eg gn Staging a Thanksgiving Play manager is still on the job. ~ 
— aa “echain (Continued from page 22) A wild an They Faas. . 
Smi , : — kes a flash-light down the | 
an bye such 6. oe another group may be getting nec-| I am going to use Boughton’s pic- ath tub desia: “these a faint A 
to send it to you. It is most suitable essary properties together. Each/|ture, “Pilgrims Going to Church,”| sparkle—plumbers arrive, the 
neg ye ey ye child will work on his own costume. | for the idea for my stage set. A rae gives up a $3,000 ring. And 
made in your class to cover framing In the diagram are shown sugges-| foreground and a background are Another true story proving 
meen Ha ne a gl tions for making Indian costumes, | necessary. If a stage is available, that United Managers do the Y 
. 4 : and a Pilgrim hat, for which oak | this simplifies matters, but if the impossible in finding lost ar- 
tag or light cardboard may be used. | children are using a corner of their ticles. This extra service costs (At 
Seen room as a stage, then a strong wire the hotel money? Yes, but Diddle 
LiFe INSURANCE Com stretched across the ceiling at the| What of it. — service is § fiddle, 
: Bee a mene a proper distance from the wall will = nal for orike | at United droll, 
Jonn Hancock Inqumy Buneav, ive the support for the proscenium te Laoapghees 7 Hee ag Soom 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass, 8 per dollar—and handy garages. 
Please send me facsimile of the or front part of the stage. The 
pn ne background can be painted on Extra service at each of the 23 
+e 4 brown wrapping paper or on an old UNITED HOTELS 
a te sheet. The material can be placed oth 
SR RT ST on the wall and then painted, if the UNITED metho 
| children have a means of reaching 7 
i , the top, or it can be made in sections 
A COLD WEATHE — — and then put up. In working on ( took | 
a STYLE HINT. such a large scale, I have found that { § hibit. 
y= Sed en who want both style sponges are better than paint brush- 9 000 Y On 
Figurfit (ColdPruf) Knit Leinsuntinnental es. They allow for a great deal of | { R ) and 
— anne {lise ane & freedom and cover large areas quick- ooms { dles 
weather, They're knitted tas, ly. However, soft cloth may be used. $950 { They 
eS To give something of the effect d ) rs fi 
‘va ate Gaye, of the background in the picture, I and UP { f th 
underneath the smart- Many teachers will naturally ask, would show snow, with the trees { . “ 
never bunch between tie | ‘But when do you teach arithmetic beyond. The large-size trees, which | § ee 
knees of cravil around the j! and spelling? Will there be time | may be painted on paper or on old |} yy 
bulge or wrinkle. And the for so much creative work and drill | sheets and then cut out, can be k 
4 -4 pay ny fy too?” It may be possible to make | pinned to the wire. Crushing white as 
Indera is made intwo models, the spelling and arithmetic of great | Wrapping paper and placing it over pods 
: ee ee help, for there will be new words to | 4 small box will give the suggestion Soom 
your dealer to show you your learn and material to measure and of a snow-covered tree trunk, espe- lin , 
wool, rayon and meycerized, 4 | buy. All this must be decided by cially if a wash of pink and gray f he ! 
Seen 84d wool. all cotton. Fast (| the individual teacher, however. has been painted on it. , MY hoa 
Style Folder No. 812 I can imagine eight different sec-| If such elaborate scenery seems to | (¥ H : ie 1 
ond grades producing eight totally | be beyond the children’s interests | (9 3 nS shee 
different plays. That is what we|and ability, I would suggest mak- | Buge eo hy re 
want. Therefore I wish - keep ing large remy: ey ag by ae s whic 
my remarks only as an outline that | thirty-six inches, to use for a back- - — 
oe. M8 OD BOT ERS | may be filled in according to the in-| ground. It is surprising what an All This for 15 Cents 8 
J : Engraved INVITATIONS dividuality of the group. atmosphere these pictures can give. porn -peemct pe Behan ‘sich 
; Vanitina CARDS My experience has led me to find | Or, the scenery can be attached to a | iStste'fou wil got atv pages, with 200 pictren, 000 woralt Mgr 
Se eS er: - oe + on a ~ we on _ allows ape 1800 ciched pews emu from everywhere, 2500 kes, ne st Twas 
> of Portfoliootmmoiss. 1! of working of great value. ey|change of scene by turning the | ith whole world. The bicrest 16¢ worth YOU ever sam. (Set 
Me heeneenkahlll may be of help to you too. screen around. a a — *. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


The Bookshop 


(Continued from page 24) 


as 

Nov. 3] 

nate =«"Twixt the scarlet covers and 

igation green ones and blue ones, 

, And ’twixt the scarlet covers 

a and green ones and blue 

—~~.§| There's Raggedy Ann and there’s 
gay Peter Rabbit, 

— All ’twixt the scarlet covers and 
green ones and blue. 





(Throughout the song, the Book 
Characters, as named, curtsy.) 
When the books are opened, are 
opened, are opened, 
And when the books are 


opened, are opened and read, 


There’s Wynken and Blynken and | 


Nod and the Sandman, 
; All when the books are opened, 
are opened and read. 


When you. sit a-reading, 
reading, a-reading, 
And when you sit a-reading, 
away you will go 
With Nils and with Tom, with 
Pinocchio and Sambo, 


a- 


as 
id 


it 


y. Yes, when you sit a-reading, 


away you will go. 


When you find the Dutch Twins 
and Hey Diddle Diddle 
And Winnie-the-Pooh and the 
Millions of Cats 
And all the gay others *twixt 
story-book covers, 


promise you that. 

(At end of song, Hey Diddle 
Diddle strikes a pose and begins to 
fiddle, throwing back his head to cry 
drolly, Me-ow! Me-ow!) 


You'll have a fine time, we can | 


| THE sANDMAN—Whist! The 
'Bookshopman! (Book Characters 
disappear while the Bookshopman 
| unlocks the door and enters.) 
BARBARA—Oh, Mr. Bookshop- 
man, you are just too late! They 
have all gone now! 
BOOKSHOPMAN—AIll gone? And 
who are you and what are you doing 
in my bookshop when I come to 
open up? 
CHRISTIE—We got shut in when 
you locked up last night. 
BOOKSHOPMAN—Well, I never! 
BARBARA—But we didn’t mind, 
for the jolliest crowd came out of 
your books. They disappeared, 
though, when you came. Where 
do you suppose they went? 








books, more than likely. 

(Christie and Barbara pull out 
dollars and consider. They turn to 
the Bookshopman.) 

BARBARA—I Il buy a book please. 
|I want the one Raggedy Ann van- 
| ished into. 
| CHRIsTrE—I'll buy one too. 
like the one Pinocchio’s in. 

(They lay their dollars on the 
counter. Raggedy Ann and Pinoc- 
chio peep over, winking drolly.) 

CurRTAIN 


AuTHOR’s Note: The choice of book char- 
acters to use in this play is not an arbi- 
trary one. It is best to select those that 
are most familiar to the group that is giv- 
ing the play. Since the lines of the song 
naming the various characers do _ not 
rhyme, teachers will not find it difficult to 


I'd 





make substitutions. 





7 The Story of Our City 


(Continued from page 36) 


method, as was also a spinning 
wheel A few braided floor rugs 
were made by the girls. This room 
took first prize at an activity ex- 


hibit. 


— 


Al 


and the pupils decided to make can- 
dles like those the pioneers used. 
They brought tallow, rendered out 
the fat, and made 2 number of can- 
dies. In school we burned several 
of these candles, and one candle was 
put into a holder and given to the 
principal. 

While studying about pioneers, 
one boy constructed = covered wag- 
on from a cigar box. He used nar- 
tow strips of cardboard for the 


ti 


Ala 





ll 


~~ 


—— 









Alt 






the oxen. Another boy made a 
horse with a p.oneer scout riding on 
it. These were all painted and then 
Placed on the sand table. The chil- 
dren used branches for trees, on 

ch were pasted leaves cut from 
green paper. Some of the branches 
Were cut off within two or three 


a 






la 





a 





a. 









= 






ait § inches to represent a clearing for the 
ot trail through the forest. An Indian 
~~} 





was made and placed behind one of 
the trees, 





LE 


One child brought a candle mold, | 


frame top and covered it with mus- | 
lin. He made his own pattern for | 


| One child made a log cabin, which 
| was placed as far back on the sand 
table as possible, since it was rather 
large for the narrow table. Some 
|of the girls dressed little dolls like 
pioneers, one of which was a mother 
with a baby on her lap. These dolls 
were placed on the seats of the 
wagons. 

The children brought to school 
pictures of old water-power mills, 
covered bridges, and covered wagons. 


covered wagons, an old mill, the 


ing a cabin, cabins, candle molds, 
and candles. 

We made a trip to where the Eel 
River empties into the Wabash. We 
saw the place where the first log 
cabin in our city was built. Look- 
ing down the Wabash River we saw 
the region of the location of our 
city’s first tavern. 

These are the kind of activities 
that make a lasting impression on 
the child and do more for creative 
expression than any book can do, 


compositions, reading, construction 
work, drawings, and singing. 









BOOKSHOPMAN—Back into their | 














canal, cutting down trees for mak- | 


Many pictures were drawn in our | 
art periods, such as a caravan of | 


| 








= “eo 
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since out of these grow oral talks, | 


| 
| 
| 


Good grades and 
good health 
eo hand in hand 


YOU'VE noticed that the alert, bright pupils in your classroom 
are usually those who are healthy. A sick child loses interest 
in his studies. 


To help teachers interest children in the fundamentals of 
diet and health, the Home Economics Department of the Kellogg 
Company has prepared special material. This presents the rules 
of sane eating and living in a way that children can understand. 

Kellogg Cereals are fine for children. Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
are just the thing for the after-school or bedtime snack. Kellogg’s 
PEP Bran Flakes have just enough extra fiber to be mildly. 
laxative. They’re filled with the matchless flavor of PEP —a 
flavor children love. 


The Kellogg instruction-aids have been prepared under the 
supervision of a woman nationally known in home economics. 
Let us send them to you free, You will find them very helpful. 


Mail the coupon now. 


You'll enjoy Kellogg’s Slumber Music, broadcast over WJZ and asso- 
ciated stations of the N. B. C. every Sunday evening at 9.45 E.S.T. 


y 
K FOR HEALTH 


ALL-BRAN, Rice Krispies, Wheat Krumbles, PEP Bran Flakes, 
Kellogg’s WHOLE. WHEAT Biscuit—also Kaffee Hag Coffee—the 
coffee that lets you sleep. 





* 2 e 
KELLOGG COMPANY 
Home Economics Department, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me copies of 
(Food for Growing Boys and Girls 


[) The Lunch Box Parade 


Grade or 





High School. 





Name. 





Address 
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An Opportunity for Pupils and Teacher to 
Earn Money for Christmas 





and for Friends and Patrons of Your School to Get 


Bargain Assortments of Choice Christmas Cards 





or more at retail. 


to spend a larger amount 





25c ASSORTMENT of a dozen assorted Cards and Folders worth 50 cents 
Costs you 15c. 
easily sell 25 assortments and earn $2.50. 


50c ASSORTMENT of 14 assorted Greetings worth $1.00 at retail. 
you 30c. Your profit 20c. Sells readily to people who do not wish 
these assortments and earn $5.00. 


Order any number of assortments desired—the more you sell, the more 
you earn. If cash is sent with order, we pay parcel post charges. When 
30 days is allowed for selling, postage is added to bill. 


Sample of either or both assortments, sent on approval 


THE SANDFORD CARD CO., 


Your profit 10c. Pupils can 


Costs 


for their cards this year. Sell 25 of 


Dept. B, Dansville, N. Y. 











Vacations—Rest—Health Building—Sports 


For a day, a week or a month you will be charmed with the restful, 
peaceful surroundings and comforts of this world famous health re- 


sort. 


Sports and entertainment—ideal for short holidays. 


Unsur- 


passed for restoring health, vitality and energy. Easy of access from 
all points North, East, South and West by railroad, bus, auto or air- 
plane. 


of Views and Rate Schedule. 
Booklet. 


Rates for room and meals extremely moderate. 
Mention the Instructor and get a diet 
Plan to spend your Thanksgiving vacation at 


Ask for Book 


THE PHYSICAL CULTURE HOTEL, Inc., 
Founded by Bernarr Macfadden 


DANSVILLE 








Hotels Call for Trained Women 


Well-Paid Positions Open In Hotels, Apartment Hotels, 
Restaurants, Clubs, Camps, Hospitals and Institutions. 


NEW YORK 





floor clerks, 

















agents, etc., 


_ 


home in 
Nation 


hostesses, social directors, executive secretaries, 
purchasing 


paid positions in one of Ameri- 
it industries. Lewis 
rsona! Coaching Plans adapts 
ine training to your 

our spare time. 
Employment Bureau 
puts hundreds of graduates in 
touch with 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING 5 ee er 


com DT-9062 
Fir Origine! ned Only School of Ite Kind ta the Word. 


tunities. Good pay, quick ad- 
vancement, fascinating work that 
— | aay — oe 
t ex 
seen of Lewis students are 
success in this billion-dollar 
field. i. One otu student writes: ‘Now 
with new million-dollar hotel. Salary 
$5,000 a year, with all expenses.’ 
Free Book, ‘“ Your Big Opportunity,” 
gives full details. Write forit today. 


wanted for well- 





needs, at 


excellent oppor- 








FREE TRIAL TILL FEBRUARY 


In Your Own Home 





A FAMOUS WING 


& $195 


40,000 neon $6 pear quanensee. 
Pianos, Player Pianos and Grands. 30 styles 
tochoose from. Shipped direct-from-factory. 

Save $100 to $200. Easy terms. 


W $ today for Book 
G08 od ces elie FREE 
‘ WING & SON, Dept. 38-28 
. Style 10,8195 Founded 1868—641h Yoar 
Fuil 88 notea—4 feet high 13th St. and 9th Ave. New York, N.Y. 


Direct From Factory 











Prof. J. Warnesson's 


Theatrical Make Up and Toilet 
Preparations have been on the 
market since 1879. A child can 
use them with perfect safety. 
Send for pricelist. Would you 
like a sample of our Cold Cream? 


PROF. J. WARNESSON, 











Dept. N. I. 





Want $1260-$3400 Year? 
Work for Uncle Sam 


Teachers you have a big advantage, because of your 
training and education, Over 20,000 positions are 
to be filled in 1982. These pay $1260 to $3400 a year 
with short hours and pleasant work. Write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. J246, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., for free 82 page k with list of posi- 
tions now open to teachers 18 to 50. You will get 
full particulars telling how to get appointment. 





62 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
FINELY 


einen WEDDING INVITATIONS 


or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with | 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00 ; 25 

for $3.75. Printed in either engraver's script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50for$1.00. Sendforfree samples. 


Wee your cone stettyendaallte cout P.O. order tocover 
cost. Your order filled the day receivedand sent to y ou prepaid. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 








100 SHEETS 
100 ENVELOPES Ss printed with oar Name 


correct 
style! Finest bond ite or gray. Silk ribbon tied 
in giftbox. Elegant outfit. $1 postpaid. Over % million 
users: T oe Money back If not pleased. 
DEE ANESS ART CO., 26R. West 20th St., New York 





21 Xmas Cards & Folders(#2;") $1°2: 


rhe year’s outstanding assortment of Greeting Cards. ot 
with tissue lined ag and ave = handsome box us- 
able at Christmastime. chk. or pay postman 
on delivery. LEROY TRADING €o., LeRoy, N. Y. 



















ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC 

FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $1.00 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 

443 EVENING STAR BLOG WASHINGTON D.C 












A Colonial Kitchen 


(Continued from page 61) 


problem. For these, lollipop sticks, 
round and flat, old paintbrush han- 
dles, and bits of reed were combined 
with flat wood to advantage. 
Originality and invention were 
shown in the making of such acces- 
sories as a hearth brush, andirons, 


a broom, and a three-legged ket- | 


tle. When the various bits of con- 
struction were completed, the entire 
group of children met to consider 
the very important problem of room 
arrangement. A general discussion 
resulted in an agreement that a co- 
lonial kitchen must first look in- 
viting and comfortable. Then there 
must be a feeling of industry, since 
colonial people were always busy. 


The mother spinning and the father | 
weaving a basket, while the small | 


daughter rocked the baby, would 
give this feeling. Next, the kitchen 
must present a sense of quiet and 
harmony. It was at this point that 


| principles of design learned in art 
"appreciation classes were applied to 


the solution of a practical problem. 
If in a picture the feeling of rest is 
produced through balance of mass 
and color, why should this not be 
true of interiors? This problem of 
working out balance, which was 
started by placing the mother spin- 
ning on one side of the fireplace to 
balance the father on the other side, 
was carried throughout the entire 
room arrangement. Balance of color 
was considered when the blue of the 
dishes was repeated in the yarn in a 
tiny basket and in the bit of home- 
spun blanket on the settle. 

It was noted by one child that 
this repetition of color produced 
rhythm in a room as it did in a pic- 
ture, since the eye followed a curved 
line from one blue object to another. 
This line, with others, led into the 
room from object to object and fi- 
nally rested at the fireplace, the cen- 
ter of interest. The interior design 
lessons were the most profitable 
ones growing out of the unit. 








SAUERKRAUT 
for the Young 


There are new teachers this year, all of 
whom have the welfare—physical and men- 
tal—of their young charges at heart. Their 
older colleagues—many of them still young 
—have been helping the National Kraut 
Packers spread the gospel of Sauerkraut 
and its value in health and nutrition. They 
have read the opinions of doctors and sci- 
entists cited in this journal, and know how 
Sauerkraut has helped keep the pupils in 
prime condition, and aided them, as a con- 
sequence, in standing well in their studies. 
The lactic ferments, with which Sauerkraut 
teems, tend to keep the young stomachs free 
from infection and disease producing germs. 
We want the new teachers to learn of this 
ical food, too. We have 
a booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health Food,” 
with 49 ways of preparing it, which we 
will send you Free. Write “Dept. I-11” for 
as many copies as you can judicially use. 


National Kraut Packers Association 
va Clyde, Ohio 
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Save 


without ,.4® 
sacrifice ‘Gor 
ry ys 


The finest accommodations 
and service, ina modern, selec 
hotel, located in the heart of 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel Center, 


ECONOMY RATES 


for one person 
(DOUBLE BED) (TWIN BEDS) 


$3.50_$4 $5_%% 
for two persons 
only $1 additional 


any room 


SUITES, Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
(one or two persons) $9, $10, $12 


801 ROOMS 


Each with private bath (tub and shower 
circulating ice water, mirrored doors. 




















~o 
= 


Sine) E\l- 


¥ 


In the Grand Central Zone—a shor 
walk from Fifth Avenue's smart shops 
and Broadway's Theatres. 


fet al | ee | 


he 
i 


mi 


Frank Gregson, Mgr. J. Leslie Kincaid, F 
Direction of American Hotels Corporation 


__ NEW YORK CITY 
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Send 5 
GAINSBOR 
* The Prefered Hote — 
43 For Those Who Seek 
3 Rest, Good Food and # CI 
* » Home. like Environ. ™ o> 
mi) — k  —eragd Rates what the 
t imes. Write drug 
“* 4& For Special Booklet E. nc five 
‘ T. E. Randow, Mgr. lest. 10 
“t, H. B. Richmond, Prop. ~. 2&4 ‘ 
© ne ts. - s-4 : Prin 
> : = arr —— 
wy we Ae 
INDEP} 
: 0" 
Conserve Christmas Greeig @E 
Holly and Christmas tree circulars free. Holly and @ Yas 
Pine, Laureland Ground Pine, or Use Cultivated 
seals 25 for 25c. Christmas Greens posters in colors > meee 
$7.50 per 100. Wild Flower calendar 25c, hand colored® WAI 
Special rates to schools in quantity. Wild Flower 4 HON 
vation Society, 3740 Oliver St., Wash to Ww OF 
e— 


‘cxcs Earn Xmas Moné 


Pe one sets—Christmas Tags and Se 
Sell for 10c a set. Wists ool noaed we 43.00 and bee 
STOCKTON PRESS, 516-G N. Charles St., 
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SAVE THE PIECES 


27> MONEY 


Teachers ! send ygor broken lenses and 
\. frames tous. Save upto 50% on 
All Optical Repairs. Every job 
guaranteed satisfactory or money 
refunded. Mail your glasses to- 
day. They will be returned by 
fastmai! in 24 hours accurate- 
ly repaired. 
6) Engraved White Gold 
® Filled Folding Oxfords 
You will be delighted with 
the beauty, comfort and 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Costumes for the 


Operetta 
(Continued from page 58) 


such extra hair, that all grease is 
removed from the skin before ap- 
plying the spirit gum. For instance, 
to put on a mustache, cleanse the 
upper lip carefully, apply spirit gum 
to the skin, allow this to dry for a 
minute or so, and then press on the 
two pieces of the mustache, holding 
them firmly until dry. 

The dress rehearsal need be ex- 
pected to accomplish little besides 
the perfecting of such details as 
harmony of color, chorus entrances 
and exits, music cues, light cues, 
timing changes of dress and scenes, 
and the like. It is unwise to make 
any drastic alterations. Very often 
the dress rehearsal takes the place 
of a matinee for the younger chil- 
dren of the school and is given the 
afternoon of the day before the 
evening performance. This gives 
the young actors a chance to appear 
before an audience and, better yet, 
makes more seats available for par- 
ents at the regular presentation. 

If you have a school orchestra, by 
all means use it between acts, hav- 
ing selections from the operetta 
played, if possible. If there is a 
zither or a harmonica club in the 
school, have it appear between acts, 
playing the airs of some of the sim- 
pler choruses, accompanied by the 
piano. Beware of introducing odd 
program numbers in no way con- 
nected with the operetta. These 
take away from the story, and 
leave the audience out of tune. 

A property shelf in the wings 
will hold all small things needed on 
the stage—a fan, a watch, a scarf, 
and so on. All such properties 
must be checked before the first 
curtain and rechecked between 
acts, the articles no longer needed 
being put safely away. 

Stage lighting is never easy to 
perfect on the school stage. Foot- 
lights with bent tin reflectors are 
better than overhead lighting, as 
the latter throws a shadow over the 
faces of the actors. Amber lights 
are less glaring than white lights. 
Red bulbs can be used to produce 
rosy light, and blue ones to give a 
moonlight effect. Even though 
you do not have electricity, kero- 
sene lamps with reflectors and col- 
ored chimneys will be available. 
Whatever effects you attempt, be 
sure to rehearse them carefully so 
that you may not have moments 
of darkness or weird flickerings 
while lights are being focused. 

Little or no prompting will be 
needed if the memory work has 
been carefully done, yet a good 
prompter is a prime necessity. He 
can make or mar the show. He 
must know the lines almost as well 


as the actors themselves, and must 
be able to “find the place” even 


(Continued on page 82) * 











Here are Bettie and John. 

They are sister and brother. 

See them in the garden. 

Bettie's dress is pink, too. 

Her brother's suit is blue. 

Make his socks the same color. 
Both children wear black shoes. 

It is harvest time. 

Bettie and John gather vegetables. 
Color the pumpkins orange. 


John pushes a green wheelbarrow. 


This is the first of a series of Seat Work Tests written on a Remington 
Portable equipped with PRIMER type. 
size and style to the type in primers. Primary teachers find this style of type 
invaluable to lesson preparation. 


These letters conform in general 


Here is another type 
called MAGNATYPE 


This is commonly used in seat work. purposes. Mail the coupon for samples 


Magnatype and No. 48, 
and for information concerning their 


It is enlarged Primer type and is also of Primer, 
ideally suited for sight reading. No. 48 

. athird style of type . . . is available adaptability to primary grade teaching. 
Educational Department, 


Rand, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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recommended for sight conservation 
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TEACHERS! Give Genuine 
Diamond Ring or Wrist Wat-h 
this Christmas! 


And it’s so easy to do so! Just send 
$1.00 with your order and your selection 
comes to you on 10 Days Free Trial—no 
C.0.D. to pay on arrival. Your posi- 
tion as a teacher is sufficient guarantee 
—a few personal facts will be helpful, 
such as age, present connection, and if 
possible one cr two business references. 
We make no direct inquiries of anyone. 
All dealings strictly confidential. After 
examination take 10 full months to pay 
balance, in easy stages. No interest— 
no red tape—no delay. 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


You take no risk whatsoever! 
If you are not convinced that 
our direct diamond importa- 
tions and large volume sales 
result in values which defy 
duplication —or if you are dis- 
satisfied with your purchase 
lor any reason at all, we guar- 
antee to refund yout entire de- 
| + Written guarantee bond 


minute Christeens , te order- 

ing early. 
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Costumes for the 


Operetta 
(Continued from page 81) 


when the speaker skips a line or re- 
peats or fills in to help another. 
The prompter must help the actor 
skillfully. 

On the night of the final per- 
formance, a calm director is a 
priceless asset. He must be pa- 
tient, and give encouragement, a bit 
of flattery even; he must not scold 
or criticize if the cast is to do its 
best. Between acts, let him praise, 
enthuse, and boost. When the final 
curtain goes down amid well-earned 
applause, the director must not 
Waste time in vain regretting. 
“Better next time” is the only com- 
ment worth while! 


Epitor1aL Note: Until November 15, 
Mrs, Clark will be glad to advise teachers 
who would like to consult her in regard to a 
suitable operetta. Please give the size of 
your school (housing and pupils), the 
amount you can spend, and the type of 
operetta you prefer. She will tell you what 
sort you can handle most easily, where such 
operettas can be obtained, and the cost per 
copy. Please inclose a stamped addressed 
envelope for reply. Address: Mrs. Sarah 
Grames Clark, 300 Gramatan Ave., Gram- 
atan Court Apts. 86 G, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


The First Thanksgiving 
(Continued from page 55) 


Captain Standish. (She curtsies, 
and the men bow.) 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD—Good day 
to you, Mistress Brewster, and to 
these girls as well. I see that you, 
too, are busy storing for winter use 
the gifts which God has given us, 
and I commend your industry. 
(To Priscilla.) I have not forgotten 
that excellent rabbit stew which 
you made for me when I was ill, 
Priscilla. Soon you may be cooking 
savory dishes for others to enjoy. 

PRISCILLA—Thank you, Governor 
Bradford. You are most kind. 
(Aside to Mary.) What can he 
mean about cooking for other 

people? 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD—We have 
many things to be thankful for this 
fall. We are alive and well. We 
have comfortable homes and plenty 
of firewood to keep us warm dur- 
ing the long, cold winter that is 
ahead of us. Our bins are filled 
with Indian corn and vegetables. 
The seeds which we brought from 
England have prospered beyond all 
hope, so that we are in no danger of 
starvation. Truly, God has been 
most kind toward us, and it is only 
fitting and proper that we set aside 
a day or week of thanksgiving. 

MISTRESS BREWSTER—A week of 
thanksgiving! Every day I give 
thanks to God for the many loving 
kindnesses that He has shown us. 
(She repeats the Hundredth Psalm.) 

ELDER BREWSTER—The Indians 
have been our good friends, and I 
wish that we could show them how 
much we appreciate their kindness. 

CAPTAIN STANDISH—Let us give 
thanks in the morning at a special 








(Continued on page 83) 
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The First Thanksgiving 
(Continued from page 82) ° 


grvice for that purpose. At the 
dose of this period of worship we 
will have a feast, to which we will 
invite the Indians. In the afternoon 
let us plan running and jumping 
contests, followed by a drill of my 
soldiers. 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD—That is a 

plan. We will carry it out. 

Come, Elder Brewster, we have 
business elsewhere. 

CAPTAIN STANDISH—And I must 
drill my men. I will go with you. 
The men leave. Mary jumps up 
gnd claps her hands.) 


MARY—What fun! 
glad, Priscilla? 

PRISCILLA—Of course I am. 

REMEMBER—Is it not wonderful 
that we can in some measure pay 
back our debt of gratitude to the 
Indians? 

MISTRESS BREWSTER—We must 
not forget that it is a week of giv- 
ing thanks to God. In our interest 
in the feast we must also remember 
the significance of the occasion. 

ALL—O give thanks unto the 
Lord; for he is good: because his 
mercy endureth forever. 


Are you not 








Some Exercises in Grammar 
(Continued from page 62) 


it was that received the action. We| 1. The trees sway in the wind. 

call such a noun or pronoun the| 2. How the wind sways the trees! 
object of the verb. Name the five 1. The ship plows through the waves. 
objects of verbs in these sentences. 2. The farmer plows his fields. 

Study the following pairs of sen- 
tences. In each group, compare the 
first sentence with the second sen- 
tence. What are the verbs? Which 
of these verbs take objects, that is, 
which are followed by a noun or 
pronoun telling what received the 
action expressed by the verb? All 
these verbs express an action. Do 
all verbs expressing action have ob- 
jects? 

1. That blind man never saw. 

2. I saw my friend on his return. 


The words you selected as objects 
of verbs are nouns. Pronouns can 
be objects also. Think of examples. 

“The noun or pronoun naming 
the thing that receives the action 
expressed by the verb is the object 
of the verb.” It is in the objective 
case. We call it the direct object of 
the verb, to distinguish it from an- 
other kind of object. 


EpiTor1aL Note: Mrs. Kenny’s next group 
of exercises, the last in her series, will 
continue the study of the objective case and 
conclude with a review. 
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3 Treats for Young Cooks... 


.-- all based on 1 recipe, with 
Royal Baking Powder to make 
them light, tender, delicious 





"TEACHERS everywhere insist on 
Royal for class use. This famous 
Cream of Tartar baking powder always 
leavens perfectly. Means no failures, no 
wasted ingredients. 


Cream of Tartar makes the difference. 
It’s the reason cakes, cookies, buns and 
muffins baked with Royal invariably 
come out of the oven so marvelously 
light and tender, so deliciously good 
Keep fresh longer, too! 

A pure fruit product from luscious, 

ripe grapes—Cream of Tartar is the 
most wholesome ingredient that can be 
used in a baking powder. 
No wonder Roya! meets with the un- 
qualified approval of dietitians, teachers 
and mothers. They know foods baked 
with Royal are nutritious and digestible 
as well as good ... safe for hearty young 
appetites. 




































ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
Product of Standard Brands Inc. 
Dept. 178, 691 Washington Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free copy of 


Royal booklet, “Making Biscuits.” 


1. Deep Dish Fruit Pie. 
2. Baked Apple Bun. 
3. Baking Powder Tea Ring 


— three delicious treats and all 
variations of simple baking 
powder biscuits! 





Address 
City 





“Making Biscuits”— 


FREE—Send the coupon! State 




















NOW READY 
The Unfolding Story of Science 
@ Junior Science Series 


@ The first retelling of science forchildren; 
@ Endorsed by Gale, Michelson, Stieglitz, 
and other nationally famous scientists. 


@ “I view with pleasure this JuniorScience 
Series. The books are scientifically cor- 
rect, and written in a form to appeal 


to children."— penry GORDON GALE 
Dean of the Ogden Graduate School 





The of Science, The University of Chicago 
W. Answers children’s natural ques- 

Story of the World tions. The whole panorama of 
How the World Began science in fascinating word pic- 

wae tay dha lboied tures, for children from 8 to 15 
The Weeld of 7 , -_ of age. Primarily designed 
The World of Invisible Lif. ‘or school use; ideal as supple- 

By Suphenson Story of Mion : ic Life mentary reading. Complete, 
The World of Animals accurate, stimulating—this set 

By Stephenson Story of Animals belongs in every school. Recom- 
The Garden of the World mended by the American Library 

By McGill Story of Botany Association Booklist. 
How the World is Changi * 

By Beal Story of Gealogy A Similar Series, Similarly Endorsed— 
The W ’'s Moods ” 

tetas, “The Story of Man” 
This unfolds to the juvenile mind the thrill- 

sa aa - of Physics ing story of the social sciences; the 
What Up th ye ld story of man, his go ren ioe rela- 

Makes Up t - - 

By Hayes ja tion to the world, life, o men. 
Other Worlds Than This FREE BOOKLETS 

By Fontany Story of Astronomy 26 page bockiete desesthing Se dtl THB 
n2 illustra wats, bene STORY OF THE WO! STOR 
Net Br dingle voles Net $1.25 cache @ OF MAN will be sent om request, 





ROCKWELL BOOKS 
THOMAS S. ROCKWELL COMPANY, 343 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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CRAMPS — CALLOUSES 


HERE? 


One of the most painful foot conditions is a weakening or falling 
of the Metatarsal Arch. When the ligaments and muscles support- 
ing it become strained or weakened, the misplaced bones press on 
the nerves and blood vessels in the ball of the foot, causing cal- 
louses, burning sensations, cramped toes, spreading of the foot, or 
enlarged joints. 

First find out exactly what causes your discomfort. When you ’ 





have your stockinged feet tested on Dr. Scholl’s Pedo-graph, the _ tis unwisetoneglect this com 
nature and extent of any foot arch weakness you may have is ‘“itiom ortoexperiment withit. 
immediately revealed. 

aa "FOOT TEST IS FREE pailbiteas 

|, Foot Comfort Experts especially trained in ON THE SOLE 

} se oe 4 ethods, — ¥ _— indicate that the 

est for you, our feet are norm. ey eres serose the 

_ will tell you. i they are not, the correct ib, 


Dr. Scholl Appliance or Remedy for your 
. relief is demonstrated, to prove to you how 
easy it is to have comfort. 

Pao need support for your arches, Dr. 
Scholl’s Arch Supports will be molded to 





conform to the shape of your individual 
arches, giving just the right support at the GET THIS 
right spot. Later on, as the condition im- TEST 








proves, they are raised. Soon your feet are 
restored to normal, after which the Sup- 
ports no longer need be worn. No “arch 
support” shoes will do this for you. 

Mail coupon now for Dr. Scholl’s valu- 


Dr. Scholl's New Improved 
Arch Su are worn in 





men's women's shoes 
with ease and comfort. 


























able booklet “The Feet and Their Care” Normal 
and name of dealer nearest to you who Foss 
can give your feet a thorough test. Cub 
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Send me Dr. Scholl's Booklet on Care of the Feet and name of dealer in my town, 


feet hurt. It costs you noth- 
ing. Mailthecouponat ounce. 
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Yuletide Design No. 24 
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Souvenirs for Christmastime 


Beautiful in Design and Coloring °+ The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils 
Two Styles of Booklets 


(One with special printing for your school—the other without) 


Choice of 6 Cover Designs in Color 


~ Photograph of Teacher, Pupils or School on Each Souvenir If Desired 


IF so ordered, your photograph 
or that of your pupils or 
school will be placed on the 
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2 =e inside front cover of each book- 

by yoor tacer let as shown at left. (This ap- 

E : ——— plies to either style of booklet 
4 oA Merry Christmas described below.) 

und The booklets will also be sup- 

, + teppy New Year plied with two photographs if 

4 May serve desired, the second photograph 

HH ee being mounted on one of the 

pinnsase contnder inside pages. The extra charge 

¢o- for the second photograph will 
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be. 50. cents for the first 10 
seeameninieinetaenel booklets and 3 cents for each 
Lonnie) wegulet ever 20. 
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good wishes for your pupils at Christmastime than to present to each of them 

a beautiful memento and record of their school days? What other gift (even 
though it be more costly) would be so likely to be kept and treasured through the 
years to come? Your thoughtfulness Will gladden the hearts of all your pupils 
and will win the esteem of the parents as well. The Owen Souvenirs, with fre- 
quent changes in styles and designs, have been used by teachers for many years as 
Christmas gifts to their pupils and to-day they are more popular than ever. 


Booklet Style A (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
any of the six designs shown here will appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages of a good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of 


= 
ia 
I what more pleasing or appropriate way could you express your regard and 


teacher, school board and pupils. The six other pages will contain poems and senti-_ 
ments appropriate to Christmas. All of the inner pages are attractively printed in @y 
two colors. Your photograph or that of your pupils or school will be mounted in a % 
panel on the inside of the front cover of each booklet if ordered. (See instructions @ 


at bottom of page.) Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied 
by a transparent glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 

Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 9c each. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12c¢ each. 


Booklet Style B (No Special Printing) 


Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of 
the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces pro- 
vided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher 
and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are also two 
pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them 
write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. The remaining 
five pages contain appropriate Christmas poems and sentiments. Each booklet is 
tied with a silk cord and accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 


Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10c each. 


Choose Any of These Six Cover Designs 


The beautiful designs on the covers of the booklets (of which the illustrations 
on this page give but a suggestion) are reproduced from water color paintings in 
all the colors of the originals. Your order for booklets in either style described 
above may be made up with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you 
choose. Give names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 


Transparent Glaze Envelopes for the booklets, are supplied with every or- 
der at no extra charge. 


Discount on Club Orders When two or more teachers send their orders to- 
gether, a discount of, 10 per cent from the above 
prices will be allowed on each order. 


A Sample of either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any one 

of the cover designs shown here that you choose, together with 
color proofs of the other cover designs, and a specimen photograph, will be sent 
for only four cents in stamps. 


Instructions For Ordering— Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet and quantity de- souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each 
sired. euinn give — - —- of each name in excess. 
cover des selec’ and state how many If 

. 5 photograph is desired on the souvenirs, 

booklets you wish made up in each design. send us any good Kodak print or other 

For special] printing write plainly or photograph securely wrapped and with your 
print the name of school, district number, name and address on the back. We will 
township, county, state, date, names of make a reproduction of it for each sou- 
teacher, school board and pupils just as you venir and return the original photo unin- 
wish them to appear on the souvenirs. jured. 


As many souvenirs should be ordered as Full remittance must accompany order. 
there are pupils’ names appearing on them; Send money order, bank draft, or currency 
where pupils’ names exceed the number of in registered letter. 


Order Early Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 


that you order as early as possible and thus make 
sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 


from F. A; OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. 
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- fWhad’s thislittle booklet for 
Surely yucan guess — 
| Hsjust towis you Christmas joy ’ 
) _ Andyears of happiness. 





































[With your feachers 
best wishes for the 


most joyous Christmas 
and hehappiest New 
Year you have ever had. 
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here we are, with a roaring, soaring Health-O-Plane. 


wise eating habits. 


: § Help the children make this Bananagraph and encourage them 


from teachers everywhere—over 4,000 of them. They wanted more 


1H Bananagraphs—to put life and fun into health-lesson time. So 
A Bananagraph is a picture or poster which features one or 


more fine, yellow bananas, and carries a message of health through 


to think up others. Bananagraphs are new! They are fun! They 
can turn the health lesson into a period of creative seat work. 


ANANAGRADHS” 


Vettes, = WROTE 4,000 TEACHERS . ..SO 


PLANE / 





a H EALTH-O 


EW MONTHS AGO we published the first Bananagraph. It 
was a big, honking Health-O-Mobile. Soon letters poured in 


DIRECTIONS FOR 
MAKING 


Usescratchpaper,draw- 
ing paper or blackboard. 
First, make the simple 
outline of a banana as 
in figure 1, and put ina 
few “ripeness” freckles. 
Now draw in the wings, 





the wheels and the hap- 











py little pilots (figures 
2 and 3). When the 
plane is finished, put in 
the lettering. The ba- 


= Seal 
nana part of the picture 
should becolored a gold- 
en yellow . . . Banana- 


appa graphs are amusing 
se 


health posters for the 
©) schoolroom walls. 
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oe A HOP IN A HEALT 
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O EVERY TIME W 


EAT A RIPE BANANA 
OOD HEALTH HOP ® 


H-O-PLANE @ 




















OME FACTS TO IMPRESS—while the children make 

Bananagraphs: Ripe bananas are such a compact, nourish- 

ing food. Many fliers, even trans-Atlantic fliers, carry them in the 

cockpit. Ripe bananas make for strong, active bodies, normal 

growth, and good sound teeth—thanks to their energy-giving 

q fuels, vitamins and minerals. Eat them to help prevent colds 
7% this winter. They cost but a few pennies each. 


MORE 
“THINGS TO DO” 
FREE 
The booklet, “About Bana- 
nas,” has been completely 
revised. Fascinating reading 
...-many suggestions for 
creative activity. Coupon 
brings copy for each pupil. 








N. 1, 11-31 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Educational Dept. 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send (12) (20) copies of “About Bananas.” There 


CS scicitsaciiiieon . pupils in my room. 


i iiticicccccstececiecciintsintte’ asinine pe 























3 Your Pupils Will Enjoy Coloring This Picture 
=and learn health habits as they do it 





Wouldn’t this be a pleas- 
anter winter for you—and 
for your pupils and their 
parents too—if children’s 
colds could be reduced or 
prevented! 

Colds can be prevented, 
and absences reduced, if 
proper precautions are 
taken in time. But children 
rarely understand the im- 
portance of avoiding colds. 
And they are not interested 





Z Z 





aa 





_ 





send you a large color copy 
of the picture at the top of 
this page—together with 
as many copies in outline 
form as you need for your 
entire class. 

Each pupil is to color 
his outline picture with 
paint or crayon. To the 
child who produces the 
most attractively colored 
picture, you give as a prize, 
a medium-size bottle of 





The pictures you receive for your pupils 
to color will be drawn in outline, as 
taught directly. shown here—ready for use. Size 92 x 94% 


Hence, the Lambert inches, 
Pharmacal Company, makers of Listerine, 
the safe antiseptic, have devised a pleasant, 
highly instructive, indirect method of im- 
pressing children’s minds. 


Without charge and postage paid, we will 


Listerine. To the second 
best, a small-size bottle of 
Listerine. Both prizes are 
supplied by us without charge. All children 
enjoy coloring the amusing picture and 
memorizing the pleasant little verse beneath 
it. Yet, subconsciously, they learn the high 
value of gargling with a good antiseptic. 


LISTERINE reduees 


in the subject when it is 


You, of course, know that regular gargling 
with Listerine is wonderfully effective in 
preventing colds. You will, nevertheless, be 
interested in this recent scientific proof: 

102 persons, in normal health, were medi 
cally observed for 75 winter days. One third 
of them did not gargle during this time, 
Another third gargled twice a day with Lis 
terine. The remaining third gargled five 
times a day. Note the astonishing results: 

Those who did not gargle contracted twice 
as many colds as those who gargled twice 
daily with Listerine. And their colds lasted 
three times as long and were four times a 
severe. Compared with the five-time-a-day 
garglers, the non-garglers had three time 
as many colds, which lasted four times a 
long and were four times as severe. 

Many teachers always keep a bottle of 
Listerine handy, both to protect themselves 
and to show pupils how to gargle. 


98% 


a 


mouth bacteria 

















Lambert Pharmacal Co., Dept. I-11 NAME 
2101 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Please send me free, one medium- SCHOOI 
size, and one small-size bottle of 
Listerine, for prizes; also one color copy, : 
and . . . outline copies of the children- TOWN 
gargling drawing (9% in. x 9'%4in.) for 
classroom use. STATE 





DECEMBER 1931 25 Cents a Copy 


$2.00 a Year 


IN STRU CTOR 
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Souvenirs for Christmastime 


Beautiful in Design and Coloring + The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils 








ba ‘Best w shes for a 
Merry Curistmasr 
and a Nappy NeW Year, 








be 


Santa Claus Design No. 23 










4 [T)hishite token bring oy 
Your teachers wishes fond and true, 

fr Christmashappness and cher 
Aadallgd thing this caning 
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Two Styles of Booklets 


(One with special printing for your school—the other without) 


Choice of 6 Cover Designs in Color 


“Photograph of Teacher, Pupils or School on Each Souvenir If Desired : 


=) F so ordered, your photograph 
or that of your pupils or 
school will be placed on the 











a inside front cover of each book- 

rs four on let as shown at left. (This ap- 

| = | on plies to either style of booklet 
= P| oA Merry Christmas described below.) 

= = The booklets will also be sup- 

=| A Heppy New Yea | plied with two photographs if 

2 q May toene || desired, the second photograph 

2 } being mounted on one of the 


| AR wo on 
| inside pages. The extra charge 
ee for the second photograph will 
| | sii aia be 50 cents for the first 10 
booklets and 3 cents for each 

booklet over 10. 








> > 


good wishes for your pupils at Christmastime than to present to each of them 

a beautiful memento and record of their school days? What other gift (even 
though it be more costly) would be so likely to be kept and treasured through the 
years to come? Your thoughtfulness will gladden the hearts of all your pupils 
and will win the esteem of the parents as well. The Owen Souvenirs, with fre- 
quent changes in styles and designs, have been used by teachers for many years as 
Christmas gifts to their pupils and to-day they are more popular than ever. 


Booklet Style A (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
any of the six designs shown here will appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages of a good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils. The six other pages will contain poems and senti- 
ments appropriate to Christmas. All of the inner pages are attractively printed in 
two colors. Your photograph or that of your pupils or school will be mounted in a 
panel on the inside of the front cover of each booklet if ordered. (See instructions 
at bottom of page.) Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied 
by a transparent glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 9¢ each. 


Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12¢ each. 


Booklet Style B (No Special Printing) 


Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of 
the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces pro- 
vided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher 
and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are also two 
pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them 
write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. The remaining 
five pages contain appropriate Christmas poems and sentiments. Each booklet is 
tied with a silk cord and accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 


Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10¢ each. 


ie what more pleasing or appropriate way could you express your regard and 


Choose Any of These Six Cover Designs 


The beautiful designs on the covers of the booklets (of which the illustrations 
on this page give but a suggestion) are reproduced from water color paintings in 
all the colors of the originals. Your order for booklets in either style described 
above may be made up with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you 
choose. Give names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 


4 Transparent Glaze Envelopes for the booklets, are supplied with every or- 
der at no extra charge. 





Discount on Club Orders When two or more teachers send their orders to- 
4. gether, a discount of 10 per cent from the above 
prices will be allowed on each order. 





| A Sample of either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any one 

| —————= of the cover designs shown here that you choose, together with 
color proofs of the other cover designs, and 2 specimen photograph, will be sent 
for only four cents in stamps. 





Instructions For Ordering— Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet and quantity de- 
sired. Then give name and number of each 


souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each 
name in excess. 







































Yuletide Design No. 24 


cover design selected and state how many 
booklets you wish made up in each design. 

For specia] printing write plainly or 
print the name of school, district number, 
township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils just as you 
wish them to appear on the souvenirs. 

As many souvenirs should be ordered as 
there are pupils’ names appearing on them; 
where pupils’ names exceed the number of 


If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, 
send us any good Kodak print or other 
photograph securely wrapped and with your 
name and address on the back. We will 
make a reproduction of it for each sou- 
venir and return the original photo unin- 
jured, 

Full remittance must accompany order. 
Send money order, bank draft, or currency 
in registered letter. 


Ord r E | Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
e arly that you order as early as possible and thus make 
sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 


from F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. 























[What s this little booklet for ? 
Surely you can guess — 

| Hts just towish you Christmas joy 

And years of happiness. 


—from your teacher. 
c 

















Coasting Design No. 31 


























With your leachers 
best wishée for the 
most joyous Christmas 
and the happiest New 


Year you have ever had. 
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Modern education is lifting itself to new 
levels of real efficiency by the constant 
and skillful use of this greatest, most 

economical of duplicators. Lesson sheets, 
maps, laboratory data, pupil projects, office 
forms of all kinds, etc., indispensable aids to 





today’s teaching, areits quick product. Easily, 
and in hourly thousands, it turns out accurate 
duplicates of whatever is written, typewritten or 
drawn in line on its famous stencil sheet. Ask 
us for details. » » Address A. B. Dick Company, 


Chicago, or consult classified ‘phone directory. 
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ABouT Our CONTRIBUTORS 


HE two articles this month by 

Eugenia Eckford demonstrate 
again her acquaintance with condi- 
tions as they are in the schoolroom. 
§ During the fall, Josephine Corliss 
Preston has been lecturing at teach- 
ers’ meetings in a number of states. 
§ Abbie Kent Springer’s first con- 
tribution to the INsTRUCTOR appears 
this month. 9 Marion Kassing, 
some of whose work has previously 
appeared in our pages, has had many 
years’ experience as an art supervisor. 


EW of our regular readers need 

to be told that children are the 
favorite art subject of Bess Bruce 
Cleaveland. § Anna M. Reccius 
Schmidt has been affiliated with the 
Sherwood School of Music, Chicago, 
Illinois, since 1923. § The words of 
Mrs. Schmidt’s song are by Gertrude 
Hardemann, whom our readers know 
better as Gertrude Sweet. § Follow- 
ing several years of teaching in West 
Virginia, Dortha Knapp Killian is 
now a homemaker. § Marion Reed, 
in addition to her work as art super- 
visor, contributes to various publica- 
tions, notably St. Nicholas and School 
Arts Magazine. 


NE of the special features of 

East School, City of Long 
Beach, New York, where Velma W. 
Henrickson is principal, is the assem- 
bly, and much attention is given to 
music, art, and drama. 9 Katharine 
Daniels’ teaching experience has been 
entirely with primary children; the 
tone of her article indicates how well 
she understands their needs. 4 Hav- 
ing given us some hints about pre- 
senting operettas, Sarah Grames Clark 
demonstrates her versatility by con- 
tributing an unusually attractive pri- 
mary play. § Nellie L. Fischer is an 
art supervisor of wide experience in 
more ways than one, for she has 
taught in New York, Florida, Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, and California. 


EFORE taking her present posi- 
tion five years ago, Della Fricke 
Was assistant art supervisor, first at 
Kokomo and then at Anderson, In- 
diana. @ Helpful ideas from Eva A. 
Smedley have been appearing in the 


magazine for some time. § Louisa J. 
Brooker and Alma Patterson, who 
collaborate in writing songs, are both 
first-grade teachers in Cleveland, 
Ohio. § After a year of teaching at 
the International School, Geneva, 
Switzerland, Florence E. Matthews 
has returned to the Lincoln School 
of Teachers College. 


HE work of Alieda M. Birck’s 
pupils has won high honors in 
many competitions, and she herself 
has received awards of merit from 
both the California School of Fine 
Art and the California School of 
Arts and Crafts. 9 Alice Cook 
Fuller, after a number of years as 
teacher, assistant principal, and 
county superintendent, now devotes 
her time to writing. § Agnes Jean 
Douglass was an art instructor at the 
University of Minnesota for two years 
before taking her present position. 


HE work of Nora Archibald 

Smith, both alone and in collab- 
oration with her sister, Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, is too well known to require 
comment here. 9 Ralph Avery’s 
work as artist and illustrator is be- 
coming widely known. § Florence B. 
Leaver has three children in school, 
and writes children’s stories, plays, 
and poems. 9 Margaret Atkins, 
who also contributed to our Septem- 
ber issue, is an art supervisor of long 
experience in North Carolina and 
Virginia. 


TEACHER of pre-primary art 

and manuscript writing in a pri- 
vate school, Palo Alto, California, 
Helen Emily Snyder writes: “I like 
to deal with little children, love to 
dress dolls, and can turn my hand to 
many things.” 9§ Mary E. Roberts 
is a writer of stories and verse. 
§ C. O. Richardson went to France 
with the A.E.F., and subsequently 
took his degree of A.B. at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 9 Elsie M. 
Hubachek is interested in amateur 
theatricals and children’s _ plays. 
§ Ruth Miles, who contributed to 
our October issue, has been art super- 
visor at Martinsville, Indiana, for the 
past eight years. 
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Practical, Appropriate, Beautiful, Personal 
Christnas 
NAME PENCILS 


-Three fine 5c quality pencils 
stamped with pupil’s name, and 













1 
. . Imagine each pupil’s joy 
o) packed in Holly Gift Box oan ehun shedietar Gite do: BSAA es A G 
A this amazingly low price. lightfully personal gift. SHIMMY : 
" His name on each pencil 
. ...a gift that is his very : 
; own! What better gift 
. could you give? 
1 
% 
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A BOX OF THREE 






On Orders for 


















































































Postage 
10 Mor “ 
1 Sones P Paid 
&, 
1 
“ Here ends your search for the ideal gift for pupils and friends. Here 
| is a gift that combines economy and those features that make a gift BOX OF 3 PENCILS 
a really worthwhile 2 * beautiful, individual, useful. Three splendid Holly Box of 3 Pencils...ccc.cc.ccoscoescessoeesoee 25e a box 
1 pencils in assorted colors, each pencil stamped with the recipient’s name, 10 Boxes or More............... ie a hex 
™ and packed in a lovely colorful Holly Gift Box. And on orders for ten (0 nnnnnnnnnnnennnnnnnseneesenamnaeeasess 
or more boxes, you enjoy the unusually moderate price of only 15c a box. 
End your gift problem at one stroke. Order once, and yet have an DreLUXE GIFT BOX 
entirely individual gift for every pupil in your class. Christmas Name = 
Pencils make a useful gift ... and each time pupils or friends use these Bete Bee GE 6 ic cccsecccsascecsccosecseensicntines 35c a box 
name pencils they will be reminded of your thoughtfulness. FP EF ERC eee 25c a box 
Pencils made in 6 colors, Red, Blue, Light 
Green, Yellow, Lavender, and Gray. The Holly 
Gift Box is made of heavy material litho- SPECIAL GIFT BOX 
ng egcood yarn sae Apacer 50c a box 
ries in natural colors. Combine your orders fy orgy i 45c a box 
with other teachers and we can guarantee YOU fOr eens eeeeeeeeeess 








the best of service. Order extra boxes stamped 
“Merry Christmas” for pupils who may enter 
your class before Christmas. 


The high quality of 
our Pencils prevents 
the giving of 
premiums 





Order 
Now 


Write on one side 
of the paper only. 
Write the pupils’ 
names plainly in a 
— row. Write YOUR 


Sd lll name and address 
—- ny plainly. Enclose 
ra | ho # money order, check or 
4 os currency. We pay the 
— ha 44l¥— postage. 
| ™ di Correct spelling and 
—— — — prompt delivery guar- 


anteed. Only one 
name to each box. 


SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
Pencils are shipped to 


The Dayton Pencil Co. Dept. N-12 Dayton, Ohio | =" 


we receive your order. 
References: Union Trust Co., Dayton; Dun’s, Dayton; Bradstreet, Dayton; University of Dayton, Dayton 
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